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gay ceramic Honey Bee 


.. with its plump little tummy packed full 
of Miller’s fancy clover honey, gathered by 
the famous “traveling bees’’ you read 
about in Reader’s Digest! Gold and black 
bee, 6” long, with wrought iron legs. 
Honey, itself, in cellophane bag so server 
is reusable. A conversation piece on any 
table! Gift-boxed. Shipped prepaid any- 
where in U.S.A., tax incl., only $3.00. Send 
check or money order (no C.0.D. please) to: 


MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY 
Dept. “CR” Colton, California 


The Honey of Honeys since 1894 
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A 
COMPLETE SERVICE 
for 
New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers 
from 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 
(formerly A. I. Root Co., of Syracuse) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Root QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 

* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 


A postal card request will bring you 
Root’s complete catalog and our con- 
tainer price list. Orders shipped 
promptly. Reasonable prices. 

Send sample of honey, advising how 
much you have. Shipping tags for 
honey, wax, combs and cappings 
sent on request. 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


1112-14 Erie Bivd., E. 
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Apiculture 
Supplies 


Sensible Prices 
Since 1886 
Write for 1956 Catalog 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 
5205 S. E. 82nd Avenue 
Portland 66, Oregon 


DBLP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


For the very finest 
Thin Super 
and 
Medium Brood Comb Foundation 
made of 
Pure Beeswax 


contact 


The Schmidt Apiaries 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 
P.S. From Dec. Ist to Mar. 15th we 
render your cappings, combs, and 
refuse. 
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Goods in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mail orders handled 
promptly 
We carry a full line of 
“everything for 
the beekeeper” 
HONEY bought for cash 
or traded for supplies 
Plenty of parking space 
for 
cash-and-carry customers 


PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 


12303 Twelfth Street 
Detroit 6, Michigan 
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THE SEASON’S GREETINGS 
To All 
and 

OUR HEARTFELT THANKS 


To Our Patrons 





We also wish to express 
the hope to be of ser- 


vice in the future. 


August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers & Dealers 
Bee Supplies 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 

















MARSHFIELD 
Manufacturer’s 





sacne= GREETINGS TO ALL ------ 


As the Christmas story rings out again 
“Joy to the World and good will to all men.” 
May you know all the joys of this season of cheer 
And keep them throughout all the Happy New Year. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. COMPANY INC. 


A Complete Line - Beekeepers’ Supplies - Quality at the Right Price 


WISCONSIN 
Retailers 

















A. G. Woodman Co. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over ordi- 
nary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 1956 
catalog for complete information. We are always in the market for beeswax, 
cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 





Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 





U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes... .. 
and grow bigger every year. 


December, 1956 
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Pa thee athe . ‘\ 
DO YOU NEED MORE MONEY? S 
Superior Can Help You 
*We Buy Honey 
*We Buy Beeswax 
*We Render Wax 
Before you sell your honey and beeswax, or before 
you burn that old pile of slumgum, check with us 
and see if we can’t help you get more money for 
your crop. 
SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
Packers of Honey 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
349 Third Street 4242 Elizabeth Street 1880 E. Buchanan St., 
Ogden, Utah Denver 16, Colorado Phoenix, Arizona 
P. O. Box 641, 15598 Road 29, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Madera, California 
10920 South Garfield Avenue, 
South Gate, California 
P. O. Box 1007 
Check with the plant nearest you. ’ 
“THE BEST IS ALWAYS SUPERIOR”. 
; HE 
the 
We work your beeswax and winte: 
purchase all grades of honey. is mo 
| Some 
We pay you the best prices for | tracti 
° ; movil 
quality honey and beeswax. Sor 
Write for Muth’s free catalog. eo A 
truly 
tions. 
y The Fred W. Muth Co. lately 
: rains 
: 229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2. O. ~_ 
n 
GOLD RUSH BUCKET —___—— hangi 
Filled with Miller's Creamy-Clover HONEY - pr Pn 
able. 


For those friends who “‘have everything!’’ 


Smart, reusable Philippine Mahogany bucket 4 ened 
with brass trim holds 12 oz. of Miller’s Penn: 
Creamy-Clover Honey...a delicious, drip- buck\ 


less honey spread! Made from pure, white New 
clover honey, gathered by Miller’s famous Jerse’ 
“traveling bees” you read about in Reader's Frame Spacers point 
Digest! A honey of a gift.. .new, different, The finest thing ever offered flow 
inexpensive! Shipped prepaid anywhere in beekeepers. See your dealer, worst 
U.S.A., tax incl., $2.00. Send check or m.o. or write. Grea 
(no C.0.D.) to: 

MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY STOLLER HONEY FARMS | aa 

Dept. “GB” Colton. California Latty, Ohio crop 





The Money of Honeys since 1894 


Decer 
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HE STORY is much the same around 

the country: bees in good shape for 
winter but light in stores. Also, honey 
is moving rapidly and at good prices. 
Some areas, as in Iowa, are busy ex- 
tracting, so that some honey will be 
moving into the trade for a while yet. 

Some areas mention drought condi- 
tions but beekeepers will have to oper- 
ate bees in Texas for a while to become 
truly acquainted with drought condi- 
tions. A little rain has fallen in Texas 
lately but it will take a winter of good 
rains to change the picture here. 
East 

In New England the asters were still 
hanging on toward the end of October 
so a late honey source was still avail- 
able. The season has been poor so that 
most of the crop came from wild plants. 
Pennsylvania, long a source of good 
buckwheat, has been forced to go to 
New York to fill local demand. New 
Jersey beekeepers were bitterly disap- 
pointed when the aster and goldenrod 
flow failed. New Yorkers report the 
worst crop in years. 
Great Lakes States 

Feeding is the current chore in many 
of the Great Lakes states. The 1956 
crop was only fair, and in some states, 


December 1956 


Mouthly KONEY Zesor 


—- WALTER BARTH, Field Editor 





like Ohio, it was poor. In Wisconsin 
and Michigan the bees are strong but 
also short on stores. 

South 

In the South, where dry conditions 
also prevail, bees are generally in fair 
shape for winter. Virginia had a good 
fall flow as did Kentucky, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee. On _ the 
other hand, Louisiana has had a dry fall 
so that no flow materialized there. 
Midwest 

Iowa received a good rain in early 
October but more is needed. Extracting 
is in the final phase there. The crop 
will average, in most cases, about 100 
pounds per colony. The demand for 
honey on wholesale and retail levels is 
strong. Beekeepers are probably taking 
the crop real close as bees are reported 
going into winter short of stores. 

Going west into Colorado we find 
that the state is still very dry, and if no 
moisture is forthcoming soon the 1957 
picture will be very poor. In Wyoming 
bees are going into winter in good 
shape. Dry conditions do not point to 
favorable growth for next year-on waste 
land. Little honey buying is taking place 
as producers are holding out for 15 cent 
honey. 

In Utah bees are going into winter 
lighter than usual. The long warm fall 
has caused bees to rear brood several 
weeks longer than usual and thereby 
using up considerable stores. Beekeep- 
ers have been selling large amounts of 
honey for 15 cents per pound. 

Two beekeepers in the Imperial Val- 
ley reported their honey crop lower 
than last year by 700 and 1000 cans. 
Another Los Angeles beekeeper reports 
he is holding all his honey for a better 
price, and his crop includes buckwheat 
and alfalfa. Blue curl was disappointing 
in many areas. There was a good growth 
but little nectar yield. Bees are now be- 
ing moved to almonds and other winter 
locations. In Oregon the bees are in 
cood shape for winter, and should do 
well if enough honey is left on for 
stores. 
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COLORADO 
HONEY 


Colorado’s Best -— the Nation’s Finest 


Lighter in color, heavier in body, Because this season’s crop is 27 per 
milder in flavor, with a sparkle in’ cent under 1955 production — and 
the taste of it. Produced from the much below the 10-year average vol- 
richest floral sources nature can pro- ume—only a limited amount of 
vide. Nectar from fragrant moun- bulk honey is now available from 
tain flowers liending spice to the Colorado bee men. So order today. 
sweetness Of valley blossoms. This year’s quality is excellent. 





For further information address Colorado Honey Administrative Committee 
1635 Blake Street, Denver 


eeorass State Ravertising ant _— Committee 

















Chrysler’s Electric Welded | 
All-Steel Queen Excluder | 













The only | 
| NN worthwhile | 
i Ati Queen | 

IILNUD, ANI Excluder | 


in on the market 














@ Accurate spacing = 
@ Allows maximum bee passage Originators of Frame-Grips” 
e Better ventilation | Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 
@ More honey production ‘ : Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Calif. 
@ No wood. No burr combs Positive grip DELUXE $2.75 
e@ No sharp edges to injure bees | through the lever- UTILITY 2.45 
@ So durably made that it is per- | age action of this ) 4 ° 
manently queen excluding and strong aluminum a 32c postage 
will last a life time. Frame-Grip. fe 
We manufacture a full line of Bee Also obtai — = ‘your leading 
Supplies. Order from our dealers me ee meaier. 
ora irect from our factory. Cane- Don’t accept a substitute. 
yam ag i are eongee- zz } 
duty. en or our price lis - , ’ 
ways in the market for am, | _ Canada’s : 
Cash or trade. National Monthly Magazine 
W. A. Chrysler & Son | for Beekeepers 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada Canadian Bee Journal 
— . J Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 





All Grades, Send Samples 
H oO N E Y Ww A N T E D Advise Quantity and Price 


“Everything for the Beekeeper” 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
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2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 


| fj! WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 
she ie Write for 
| = pe Free Catalog 
Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed | 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 
t “ett 
Onsted, Michigan 
per t y 
ind RO b 
/ol- = 
of : NEW — McCaffree FRAMESAVERS 
~ : ia Repair that broken topbar without removing the comb. 
. : # Just installa FRAMESAVER. Quick. Easy. No nails. 
’ : s No screws. $8.00 per 100 at your dealers. 
ee : 4 
i Hutchison Mfg. Co. 


= 
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H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 


MEPITITITITITIT 
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Taulots SOLS: BEE CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB 
= ar The Push-Button Bee Smoker ® = i 
ley h plus freight at ° No fire haz- 
‘a4 “BOMB $1 29 your dealers e Y= 
—s enough 
*trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, III. 
2.45 
ostage PTTTTITITTTTTTTTTTLTTLLLL LL hhh hhh ehhh hhh bbb hhh tthe EEE t thE LLL 
ag The New Zealaad Beekeeper iit ATTEN T ION 
The Quarterly Magazine of the Middle i 2] 
National Beekeepers’ Association Middlesex and Essex County Beekeep- 
of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- = — to Pollard — and Gar- 
ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- — “Reot Quality ~ seed 
, oa ty Bee Supplies 
tion, 8 shillings ag year, payable FRANK I. MORRILL 
165 Pollard St.. N lerica. | 
' BETS OPNERAL, SESPAEARY, «| _ els Montrose $:8725 of 36603 | 
| 
Prepare for the Future... . | 
Buy United States Savings Bonds Regularly! 
TURE December, 1956 711 
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The Book 
You’ve 
Waited for. . . 


Honey Plants Manual 


By Harvey B. Lovell, Ph.D., 
Prof. of Biology, University of Louisville 


There has long been a need for an inex- 
pensive manual describing and _illus- 
trating the principal honey plants of the 
United States. Dr. Lovell has fulfilled 
this need in his new book Honey Plants 
Manual. 


Only 95c¢ postpaid 








Order through your Root Dealer, 
a branch, or from Medina, Ohio. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 
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| Argentine 
Apiculture 





‘URE 


by FELIPE IPARRAGUIRRE, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


A view of one of the apiaries of Mr. Poggio, 


QPiCuLTUss in Argentina is at pres- 
ent far from having attained an im- 
portance which would be more or less 
in keeping with its enormous possibil- 
ities. It has been often said, a little op- 
timistically perhaps, that it may become 
the third most important industry in the 
country, that is to say, placed immedi- 
ately after cereals and meat. Undoubt- 
edly streams of honey are lost every 
year because of the lack of bees to 
gather it. 

In hibernating zones (cattle fattening) 
there are thousands and thousands of 
hectares (3 acres equal 1,214 hectares) 
covered with alfalfa and practically 


December, 1956 
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Buenos Aires. 


without a single beehive. Thistles, ex- 
traordinarily melliferous plants in this 
country, grow naturally like a plague, 
sown by the winds. This plant must be 
intensely attacked by the introduction 
of selective chemicals such as 2, 4-D, 
which is widely used. White clover also 
grows spontaneously in lower and more 
humid zones, comprising a reserve for 
apiculture. 

The general knowledge of the people 
in the matter of beekeeping is rather 
limited and, but for rare exceptions, 
nobody uses bees as pollinating agents. 
Until very recently apiculture has been 
ignored and apiculturers have had to 
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struggle in order to awake official 
attention. 

Apicultural credits have only recent- 
ly been introduced, but before it can be 
felt that there really exists a fostering 
of apiculture a lot has still to be done. 
Up to this date no serious or important 
effort has been made in the benefit of 
apiculture, but an awakening of “bee” 
consciousness can already be glimpsed. 
Apiculturers are grouped in cooperative 
associations and this seems the likely 
time to find echo in the official spheres. 

Originally Argentine apiculture was 
most important in the Andine Province 
of Mendoza, but ashes, caused by a 
volcanic eruption a few years ago, cre- 
ated great mortality amongst the bee 
population, and afterwards, changes in 
the cultivation of the soil reduced that 
industry to one of very low values. 

The territories of Rio Negro and 
Mendoza were at one time the expo- 
nents of Argentine apiculture, but at 
present the Province of Buenos Aires 
has placed itself at the head and re- 
mains the zone which gives the real 
pattern of the importance of this indus- 
try in the country. Nevertheless the 
last census, which took place in 1953, 
registers only 133,000 rational beehives. 
This number compared with the hives 
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Model apiary in Rio Negro. 


that are being exploited in, for instance, 
California (U.S.A.) gives us an idea of 
the long way we have yet to progress in 
order to consider ourselves important in 
the apicultural field. 

Our “bee” history commences in the 
year 1869, when the first census took 
place registering the existence of 93 bee- 
hives. At present there are many im- 
portant exploitations some with 2000 to 
3000 hives, a few of 4000 to 6000 and 
only one which supersedes this latter 
number. 

The last harvest has been quite good 
and many beehives have been known to 
yield up to 100 kilograms of honey (1 
kg. equals 2205 pounds). To state other 
yieldings that we know: 110 kgs. for 
an exploitation of 3500 beehives; 70 
kgs. for another of 5500 and 55 kgs. in 
one of 2000. Generally speaking, yield- 
ings in apiaries may be figured to osci- 
late from 50 to 100 kgs. per beehive. 
This has been the best harvest in the 
last four or five years, during which 
latter period the output had dropped to 
30-60 kgs. per hive. 

In some modern apiaries the system 
of two queens is being put into use with 
good results, and this practice is on the 
way to being generally accepted. 

In the field of apicultural implements 
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we have nothing that can be considered 
a novelty in the United States. 

Differing to the procedure in the 
U.S.A. which places the beehives at rel- 
atively low heights, they are here placed 
on stilts at approximately 15 inches 
from the ground, so as to avoid the bees 
being eaten by toads. 

The diseases known in this country 
are Acariosis and Nosema, and in the 
last three years these have spread con- 
siderably constituting a serious worry. 
Acariosis is attacked with Frow’s liquid 
and Nosema with sulphathiazole, Un- 
fortunately Fumidil B has not yet ar- 
rived. Luckily we are not troubled here 
with either AFB or EFB, the two most 
serious diseases in the United States. 
Many apiculturers are wondering wheth- 
er the increasing importation of queens 
from the U.S.A. will bring in infection. 

The use of chemical products in the 
battle against agricultural plagues is 
cause of great worry to the Argentine 
apiculturer, as thousands of beehives 
have already been rendered useless by 
the spraying of gamexane to combat the 
locust and Mediterranean fly. There are 
zones where mortality has been almost 
total. 


Exportation absorbs the greater part 
of the Argentine honey harvest and this 
trade has never had any state subsidy. 
The consumption of honey by the pop- 
ulation is limited, and as a rule there is 
no great market for it. 

Commercialization in 1952 was 
brought about satisfactorily at good 
selling prices and with considerable de- 
mand; in 1953, there were great diffi- 
culties and a very hard market. In 1954, 
conditions were better and the greater 
part of the honey harvested was sold 
during the first few months of the year. 

Our principal buyers for honey in the 
last few years have been Italy and Ger- 
many. 

Finally, after this sketch on the “bee” 
panorama in Argentina, it must surely 
be interesting to our American col- 
leagues to know how we see apiculture 
in the U.S.A. 

The mere mention of the 5% million 
beehives is a dream, and we sincerely 
wonder whether the beneficiaries know 
how to appreciate the meaning of 
scientists of such standing as Dyce, 
Eckert, and Farrar, dedicated to the 
service of apiculture, at its true value. 


Apiary and laboratory installed in the orchard of H. E., the President of the Republic for 
the teaching of children attending summer camp. The installation was directed by a pio~ 
neer of Argentine apiculture, Paul von Kotsch, deceased. 
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at the Kentucky State Fair 


Story and photos by WILLIAM G. EATON, Winchester, Ky. 





This exhibit by Mr. and Mrs. Norman Bishop 


of Louisville, 


I! HO! Come to the Fair— and come 
to the fair we did down in the Blue 
Grass state this year. In fact, more than 
500,000 persons passed through the pay 
gates to attend the State Fair, which 
was held this year for the first time, in 
Kentucky’s gigantic new 16 million dol- 
lar Fair and Exhibition Center—cover- 
ing 375 acres of ground at the intersec- 
tion of the main thoroughways, just 10 
minutes from downtown Louisville. 
Although Kentucky has just reason 
to be proud of her magnificient new 
Exhibition Center, which has been de- 
scribed by fair officials as being the 
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was the first-place winner. 


most outstanding of its kind in the 
country, my primary aim is not to extol 
the wonders of our new plant, rather, 
my desire is to share with fellow- 
beekeepers the story of “our product” 
at this year’s fair, as revealed through 
some representative facts and photos. 
According to the report received 
from Dr. Lee H. Townsend, Professor 
of Entomology at the University, this 
year’s exhibits cannot easily be com- 
pared with previous ones. Dr. Town- 
send, who has served as judge for the 
Bees and Honey exhibits for several 
years, says that this is due to the new 
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display area, as well as the new over-all 
class which was created this season; 
namely, the Best Display of Honey, 20 
to 50 pounds, which was judged on the 
quality of honey and the attractiveness 
of the display. 

The Walter T. Kelley Company of 
Clarkson was the donor of a beautiful 
10-inch, gold-finished bowl to the win- 
ner of this new class, who was Mr. and 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman Bishop of Louis- 
ville admire their beautiful gold-finish- 
ed bowl, which they received for hav- 
ing exhibited the best over-all display 
of honey. Their prize-winning “honey- 
tree” exhibit is located at the center 

of the photo. 


Mrs. Norman Bishop of Louisville. 
Since this trophy was the most distin- 
guished award ever to be given to honey 
exhibitors in the history of the State 
Fair, more originality was shown this 
year than has ever been in evidence in 
previous years. 

The honey, generally speaking, was 
not as light in color this time as has 
been the case previously; the lighter 
honeys (in color, that is) came from 
Meade and Gallatin Counties. The 4-H 
and FFA exhibits seemed to show im- 
provement over their previous offerings, 
while the other exhibits were not gen- 
erally improved upon, with the main 
criticisms being listed as: the over-all 
lack of originality in the methods of 
display and not enough counties, or 
sections of the state being represented 
in the exhibition. (Only 10 counties 
out of our 120 and three from our 
neighboring state, Indiana, had exhibits 
this year!) Also, the lighting for maxi- 


A representative of the Louisville 
Honey-Krust Bread plant informs fair- 
goers that their bakers use many car- 
loads of pure golden honey in their 

popular products. 


mum results seemed to have been a 
problem in the new quarters. No doubt 
these constructive criticisms can be par- 
tially or completely corrected in the 
near future, for a problem is a problem 
ONLY when we don’t face it. 


Mr. H. W. Able. right, chose a bee- 
guessing contest as the attention- 
getter for his HONEY-KRUST booth 

at the Fair this year. 
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In addition to the Bees and Honey 
exhibits, “our product” was represented 
and was successfully used in at least two 
other exhibits at the fair which were of 
the commercial nature and they really 
attracted the attention of the fair-goers. 
These were the Honey-Krust Bread 
display booth and the honey portion of 
the Lose Brothers’ display of Louisville. 

An observation hive, which is used 
for a bee-guessing contest, is always a 
sure attention-getter. So, Mr. H. W. 
Able, of the Honey-Krust plant in 
Louisville, chose this method to tell the 
folks that their bakers have served the 
public throughout the state of Kentucky 
and southern Indiana for more than a 
quarter-century, with a product whose 
recipe calls for the use of many carloads 


Mr. Arthur Lose, of the LOSE BROS. 
firm in Louisville, informs the author 
that they process and package huge 
quantities of choice Kentucky honeys. 
Fa‘r-goers were able to purchase the 
honey of their choice at this booth. 


of pure golden honey. (Incidentally, 
this huge amount of honey comes from 
California, mainly, since Kentucky bee- 

keepers cannot supply the demand.) 
This point leads us to the startling 
fact that Kentucky is far behind many 
of our states in the development of a 
successful beekeeping program, conse- 
quently, we are behind in the produc- 
tion of honey. However, many of our 
leading beekeepers are of the opinion 
that no state in the Union can produce 
honey of finer quality, density, color, 
and flavor—than the state of Kentucky. 
For the same favorable conditions 
which contribute to the successful rear- 
If you happen to drive up highway No. 62 
between Charlestown and Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, you're liable to see a small road- 
side honey stand being manned by the 
younger members of the Allen D. Brooks 
family of that vicinity. Mr. Brooks proudly 
informs the writer that beekeeping is a 
project for the entire family; their honey 
won four first places and one third at Ken- 
tucky’s State Fair this year, and they have 
done quite well in their own state with 
their 4-H beekeeping projects olso. 


ing of fine stock in Kentucky, likewise, 
has its influence upon the development 
of bee life and bee activity under the 
proper management of course. 

No doubt we are behind because of 
the tardiness of our people to embark 
upon new enterprises which appear to 
be small or “little.” No honest and 


decent employment which pays as well, 
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as does beekeeping, on the money in- 
vested and the labor employed, can be 


“little” in any sense. What our state 
needs most now, is more “little succes- | 
ses” and less “big failures.” When the 
masses of our people learn this basic | 
principle, then we can supply the de- 
mand for “our product”—HONEY. 
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N EVERY community there is a store- 
keeper who is liked better than most 
other storekeepers selling the same mer- 
chandise. People seem to “flock” to 
him to make their purchases in spite of 
the fact that they can obtain the same 
items and brands for equal or less mon- 
ey from “Groucho” across the street. 
This “super” salesman may sell 10 times 
the amount of honey sold by the aver- 
age salesman or storekeeper in the same 
location under the same conditions. 

Often we wonder what it is that 
makes a super-salesman better than the 
average, and we are inclined to sum up 
the whole conclusion in the expression: 
“He has what it takes”, but what it takes 
cannot be expressed in one or two 
words such as friendly, pleasant, or an 
“outgoing” personality. “What it takes” 
will vary with almost every different 
situation, but good salesmen that are 
well liked by their customers have a 
great deal in common. Some of the 
more common factors that can be ob- 
served among good salesman are as fol- 
lows: 


1. A good salesman is usually clean, 
and neatly dressed. 

It makes little difference whether he 
is wearing a clean pair of over-alls and 
a clean shirt or his best Sunday suit. 
Today cleanliness in a salesman’s pei 
son means sanitation in handling food. 
It is the customer’s first impression and 
often the salesman’s first chance to 
“sell” himself as the first sale. 


2. A good salesman will avoid exagger- 
ation. 

Although many health benefits are 
claimed for honey few of these claims 
have been proven scientifically to be 
facts. The honey salesman should be 
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What it Takes 
to Sell 
Honey 


as suggested by 


CHARLES W. 
Glen Ellyn, Il, 
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careful not to represent honey as a 

cure-all for all human ailments because 

obviously it could not be. Exaggeration 

may make a sale, but it will not “hold” 

the customer. 

3. A good salesman will avoid a dom- 
ineering attitude. 

The salesman who talks continuously 
and never lets the customer get a word 
in edgewise may think that he is mak- 
ing a sale, but what he is really doing 
is breaking down an informal situation 
by preventing a two-way conversation. 
Most customers like to take time to 
make up their minds, and they often 
set up a resistance to “high-pressure” 
methods, and in addition, build up an 
intense dislike for the salesman. The 
salesman who is best liked is the one 
who is a good listener. 

4. A good salesman will eliminate sar- 
casm from his personality. 

No salesman likes a fault-finding cus- 
tomer, but he must not give vent to his 
feelings through sarcasm. A fault-find- 
ing customer is already off to a bad 
start for a sale, and sarcasm cannot 
help the situation. Even though a sale 
may be made sarcasm may prevent re- 
peat orders by developing an intense 
dislike for the salesman in the customer. 

It is important for a salesman to 
overlook a customer’s mistakes and any 
undesirable traits in the customer’s per- 
sonality. 

5. A good salesman will not find fault 
with his competitors. 

Finding fault with a competitor or 
his products may arouse suspicions and 
distrust in the mind of the customer. 
Even though the criticism may be jus- 
tified the customer often feels as though 
the story is a gross exaggeration to 

(Continued on page 759) 
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The Education 


ofa 


by LESLIE BURR, El Centro, Calif. 





| fe YEAR was 1911 and I had been 
wandering around in Balboa Park in 
the city of San Diego and was returning 
by way of Sixth Avenue to the apart- 
ment house where I lived. Memory to- 
day does not recall what was on my 
mind when I heard a very familiar 
sound—a swarm of bees was clustered 
on a small pepper tree which grew in 
the lawn between the sidewalk and curb. 
And so, I immediately hurried on my 
way to my apartment, commandeered 
a market basket and returned to the 
bees. They were on a branch about 
six feet from the ground. I gently slip- 
ped one end of the basket under the 
cluster and then raised it until the edge 
of the basket came in contact with the 
branch on which the bees had settled, 
and then I gently scraped them off into 
the basket. A few vigorous shakes of 
the tree branch dislodged the remaining 
bees and they joined the bees in and on 
the basket which I had placed on the 
ground beneath the pepper tree. And 
then, in a few minutes the basket, bees, 
and I were on our way home. 

As bees were old friends of mine, I 
knew what I wanted to do. The apart- 
ment house had spacious grounds in- 
cluding an old sunken garden, rather 
neglected, in which grew various shrubs 
and trees, so without saying anything I 
took my basket of bees there, sat them 
on the ground under an aged orange 
tree; covered the basket with my coat 
to keep the bees content and began to 
look around for the makings of a bee 
hive. Naturally such a thing as a bee 
hive was not to be found and particu- 
larly on a Sunday afternoon. In the 
end I found a wood cracker box which 
I fashioned into a hive body, and from 
odds and ends of lumber, improvised a 
cover and bottom board, and into this 
make-shift hive I dumped the bees, put 
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Back-lot Beekeeper 


on the cover, and so ended the first day, 
and I had become a back-lot beekeeper. 

The next afternoon when I returned 
from my labors in the law office I 
fashioned three brood frames to fit my 
hive and went out to visit the bees. I 
had fortificd myself for the visit by 
purchasing a package of cigarettes as a 
substitute for a smoker. When I got to 
the hive I knelt down and gently breath- 
ed tobacco smoke into the hive en- 
trance. A screw driver point inserted 
under the cover opened it a crack into 
which I breathed a few more breaths of 
smoke, and then gently raised the cov- 
er. Holding it over the hive with both 
hands and giving it a vigorous shake, 
the bees were dislodged from the sev- 
eral pieces of comb which they had 
built and attached to the under side of 
the cover during the 24 hours they had 
been in their improvised hive. 

A knife blade separated the pieces of 
freshly built comb from the cover, cut 
them into strips and with these I re- 
paired to the apartment house kitchen 
where, with the aid of an electric iron 
serving as a hot plate, the strips of 
freshly built comb were attached along 
the top bars of the frames I had built. 
The frames were then placed in the 
hive, the cover replaced, and my “bee 
work” was done for the day. 

The same procedure was followed on 
each of the following days until the bees 
had a full set of combs that were a 
credit to any hive of bees, and all of 
which the bees seemed to fully appre- 
ciate. 

The next step, the honey flow being 
what might be described as brisk, was 
to provide a surplus storage room. An 
apartment house in 1911 made this a 
simple matter for this was the age of 
wooden boxes (cardboard cartons were 
not yet common) so hive material was a 
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simple matter. Again frames were 
made to fit the surplus compartments, 
and the bees allowed to first build comb 
which was cut in strips and with the 
aid of the electric iron serving as a hot 
plate, attached to the top bars of the 
frames. 

The bees had been in the sunken 
garden for a few weeks when occurred 
an incident that opened up a new angle 
of my education as a back-lot beekeeper. 

As a matter of fact, the sunken gar- 
den was not a back-lot at all, being 
hemmed in on three sides by blank 
walls of a church, store buildings, and 
one side of the apartment house. The 
fourth side faced the city street although 
the garden itself was about five or six 
feet below the level of the street. The 
garden was very much neglected and 
seldom used by anyone but one Sun- 
day morning as I walked down the 
street I was very much surprised to see 
a young lady (she lived in the apart- 
ment house), sitting on the bee hive 
drying her long hair which she had 
evidently just washed. I was thankful 
that her back was to the entrance of 
the hive (the hive faced the church and 
the young lady was facing the apart- 
ment house). I immediately went into 
the garden and informed her that she 
was sitting on a hive of bees. The result 
was, there was a very agitated young 
lady. 

As an immediate result of this epi- 
sode I began to look around for a safer 
location. The apartment house was two 
stories high and had a flat roof so the 
problem was easily solved. That same 
evening, with the aid of a borrowed 
ladder, the bee hive was transferred 
from the garden to the roof top. For 
as long as I remained in San Diego, 
which was until 1915, the bees remain- 
ed on the roof, and the people in the 
neighborhood, in so far as I was aware, 
were ignorant of their existence. 

And, now an added note: The bees 
thrived, and while I never allowed them 
to cast a swarm, I did, from time to 
time make new colonies by borrowing 
frames of brood from the strong colo- 
nies. 

As to the honey: I interested the 
owner and manager of a popular cafe- 
teria in serving comb honey. The frames 
were cut into individual servings about 
one and one-half inches square, which 
were placed on small dishes near the 
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bread and butter service. The pieces 
were cut fresh each day and proved to 
be popular items. 

Thus, I had a ready market for the 
honey which was delivered to the cafe- 
teria in the frames as they came from 
the hives. I personally delivered them 
to the cafeteria. but from there the 
matter was in their hands, and to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

Also I will add, the bees kept my 
friends sweetened—and paid social ob- 
ligations. 

And so ended my first venture as a 
back-lot beekeeper, as during the fall 
of the year 1915 I left San Diego for 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


Once in a Lifetime 


by B. L. MOREHOUSE, Montevideo, Minn. 


T IS AN established fact that for 

each colony only one queen is tol- 
erated. That’s a law of the hive—with 
temporary exceptions! 

Here’s my story—and please believe 
it, because it is true. Back in the °30’s, 
one August day, I was going through a 
brood nest and discovered two queens 
in the same brood box, one clipped 
right wing and the other left, indicating 
a last year’s queen and a present year’s 
queen. I called my brother to see, be- 
cause it is not too uncommon to find 
a mother and daughter laying in the 
same box for a short time. Then, to 
our surprise we saw a third unclipped 
laying queen on the same frames! 

Were we excited! We could hardly 
leave the find. We just wanted to look 
at those three queens going separately 
about their appointed tasks. But, of 
course, we did close the hive without 
separating the queens, as we really did 
not have the heart to disrupt such a 
happy family. Eventually there was 
only one queen in the hive. 

This is the only incident of the kind 
in my 30 years of beekeeping, and was 
so uncommon I could not forget it. 

[The late George S. Demuth, former ed- 
itor of Gleanings, and a beekeeper for 50 
years, once found three queens in a colony, 
grandmother, daughter, and granddaughter. 
Possibly some of our readers have had a 
similar experience. It seems probable that 
there are more two-queen colonies than 


beekeepers suspect, but three queen colo- 
nies may be very rare.—Editor] 
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IMILAR to conditions in other states 
the flora of particular interest and of 
importance to beekeeping in Indiana 
has for a number of years been under- 
going a continual change. A number of 
important and highly influential factors 
have contributed to these changes. 
These changes have included both the 
type of plants and their distribution as 
well. Some plants that were formerly of 
major importance in the production of 
honey in Indiana are now of only minor 
importance to the beekeeper, while a 
few are of more importance than they 
were formerly. In some instances it is 
difficult to make basic analyses of the 
causes of these changes. White clover 
(Trifolium repens) and white blossom 
sweet clover (Melilotus alba) in recent 
years are not nearly as dependable as 
nectar-bearing plants as they formerly 
were, while red clover (Trifolium pra- 
tense) is apparently being regarded by 
many of our beekeepers as a better 
source of nectar than it was heretofore. 
One plant that has increased in im- 
portance to beekeeping because of a 








Beekeeping in 


JIN) UZ IN /A\ 


by GILBERT PERIGO, Chief Apiary Inspector, Indiana Dept. of Conservation 


wider distribution is heartsease, or 
smartweed as it is commonly called. 
The increased acreage of soya beans in 
Indiana in which situation heartsease 
thrives in wet seasons has in recent 
years made this a rather important mid- 
season or early fall source of honey. 
Another example of a plant that only 
a few years ago was of first importance 
as a source of choice honey in the 
southwestern part of the state, but is 
now very undependable, is bluevine or 
climbing milkweed (Gonolobulus lae- 
vis). This plant appears in abundance 
in cultivated lowlands, especially corn- 
fields. But the ever-increasing use of 
herbicides has recently stunted or re- 
duced its growth to such an extent that 
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it is no longer dependable. As recently 
as six or eight years ago thousands of 
colonies of bees each year were moved 
into the Ohio and Wabash corn lands 
in late July or early August for this 
flow which often produced 50 to 100 
pound averages of top quality honey. 
The failure of this one plant has large- 
ly eliminated commercial beekeeping 
in Southwestern Indiana, except in 
years of excessive rain in August and 
September, when wild cucumber yields 
a good crop of light honey. 

Another section of the state that no 
longer yields as dependable a crop of 
honey as formerly is the Kankakee 
marshlands. This region which former- 
ly yielded dependable summer and fall 
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crops of honey from mixed flowers, 
has gradually been drained and put un- 
der cultivation, so that the honey crop 
has been more than cut in half. 

Like in many other states of this sec- 
tion, the changes in methods of farming 
have reduced the honey crops secured 
from both yellow and white sweet clo- 
ver. Meadows and hay fields which 
usually contain a mixture of these clo- 
vers are being cut or plowed under soon 
after coming into bloom. Formerly 
many sweet clover fields were allowed 
to stand until maturity. The shifting of 
types of farming from year to year has 
increased migratory beekeeping in Indi- 
ana and made it imperative that out- 
yards be relocated frequently. Good 
dependable permanent locations are al- 
most a thing of the past, and the num- 
ber of colonies that can be profitably 
kept in any one location is much small- 
er. Rarely do commercial producers 
now find it economically feasible to 
maintain more than 25 to 35 colonies 
in any One apiary. 

These changing conditions have 
caused many of our less progressive 
beekeepers to either go out of the bee 
business or to operate on a very narrow 
margin of profit. Also it has caused a 
lack of interest and consequently a neg- 
lectful attitude on the part of many 
of our smaller beekeepers.who depend 
upon permanent locations. But our 
more progressive operators who are will- 
ing to make a careful study of changing 
conditions in an effort to arrive at a 
correct analysis of their problems are 
remaining in the business and are oper- 
ating on a fair margin of profit. 

The clovers have usually been con- 
sidered our principal and most reliable 
source of honey in Indiana and for this 
reason most of the beekeepers have be- 
come accustomed to forming their plans 
of operation to fit the requirements of 
this source; but since the importance or 
rather the reliability of this source has 
decreased, some beekeepers have failed 
to change accordingly. The practice of 
building up colonies for the spring flow 
when so many times there is no reliable 
spring flow, has discouraged many of 
our beekeepers. In the southern part 
of the state, or any other part where the 
main flow comes in the summer or fall, 
it would be better practice to winter 
fewer colonies and then make spring 
divisions to build up for the later flow. 

Because of these changing conditions, 
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the accompanying map showing the dif- 
ferent regions in Indiana is only tenta- 
tive in nature, and would in all proba- 
bility present a rather incorrect picture 
of the situation a few years hence. 

A comparatively small percent of the 
honey crop produced in Indiana in most 
seasons could be classed as white or 
even extra light. Clover honeys pro- 
duced in different parts of the state vary 
greatly in color and flavor. Generally 
speaking the clover honey produced in 
the southern half of the state is consid- 
erably darker than that produced in the 
north. However, there are exceptions 
to all the classifications of either regions 
or kinds and qualities of honeys pro- 
duced. 

Generally speaking, the eastern sec- 
tion, a bit north of the central part of 
the state, produces the lightest colored 
clover honey in most years. Yet in some 
seasons local areas farther west and 
north are as “good” or better in quality. 
In the north and northwestern part of 
the state much of the honey is naturally 
blended with mint. Northwestern Indi- 
ana possibly grows a larger acreage of 
mint than any part of the United States. 
Although much of the honey produced 
in Indiana would be classed as amber, 
the local demand is greater for this hon- 
ey than for lighter honey. Most of the 
honey produced in Indiana is extracted. 
While many beekeepers produce some 
comb honey, there are practically no 
large commercial producers of comb 
honey in the state. 

More than 75 per cent of our com- 
mercial beekeepers operate most of 
their apiaries in the northern half of the 
state. There is some beekeeping done 
in each of the 92 counties, but in many 
of the southern counties most of the 
beekeeping is now done by small bee- 
keepers and hobbyists. Commercial bee- 
keeping here is rather limited and is 
profitable in only a few favored areas 
at present. 





( Our Cover Photo 


7s BEAUTIFUL honey comb 
on the branch built by skillful 
artisans, virgin worker bees and 
fringed with evergreen, has a yule- 
tide significance.—Photo by Her- 
man Jacot, Greenwich, Conn. 
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A NEAR TRAGEDY 





by GEO. REA, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


EEKEEPERS in and around Ashe- 

ville had reported to the then State 
Entomologist, R. W. Leiby at Raleigh, 
North Carolina a serious outbreak of 
American foulbrood among their bees. 
Something had to be done to save the 
bees. It happened that I was on tempo- 
rary leave ot absence from my work at 
Cornell University and doing some ex- 
perimental work in shipping package 
bees near New Bern. I was delighted 
when Dr. Leiby requested that I go to 
Asheville to see what could be done 
to save the bees up there. This was an 
opportunity to renew acquaintance with 
some of the men with whom I had 
worked several years earlier in that 
area; and, as it turned out, I had the 
unusual experience of the sequel to this 
story. 

lo facilitate the work, two deputy 
inspectors were with me. Most of the 
bees within the city were in modern 
hives, as were some in the country. 
These were easily inspected, and the 
apiaries were small. The percentage of 
infected colonies was high, and the bee- 
keepers blamed a honey packer in the 
city for bringing the disease in honey 
imported from a foreign country. This, 
of course, could not be proven, but 
American foulbrood might be carried 
by that means. This packer was visited 
and readily cooperated with us. He 
promised not to expose honey where 
visiting bees could get at it and to burn 
the empty containers in which he re- 
ceived the honey. The beekeepers co- 
operated in a clean-up campaign by 
burning infected colonies and sterilizing 
the equipment. 

After that we decided to make a sur- 
vey of the surrounding country in which 
large numbers of colonies were kept in 
crude boxes and log gums. Some infec- 
tion of American foulbrood was found 
near the city, but as we proceeded into 
the more remote areas in the country 
no diseases were found. Most of the 
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beekeepers were friendly and coopera- 
tive after we explained to them that our 
mission was to save their bees and the 
reason for doing so. Some, however, 
were openly suspicious of our inten- 
lions; and, as we worked our way up a 
valley, suspicion increased to almost 
open hostility. 

Because of the difficulty in finding 
our way around in our Model A Ford 
car Over the winding, narrow, and rutty 
roads, we engaged a young man of that 
region, whose first name was John, to 
go along. He, being acquainted with 
that country and its people, proved an 
invaluable help. We picked him up at 
his home each morning and returned 
with him each evening, while we re- 
turned to Asheville for the night. Inci- 
dentally, on a subsequent trip into that 
area, Mrs. Rea and I spent a most de- 
lightful evening and stayed overnight in 
the home of this young man and his 
mother far back in the mountains. 

One evening near the end of our sur- 
vey John said to me, “You ain’t goin’ 
on the mountain to see Hank Tate,* 
are you?” I had heard that name spoken 
quietly several times between some of 
the men who always gathered in from 
the neighborhood in which we worked 
each day. I discreetly said nothing and 
tried not to reveal any interest in what 
they were saying, hoping that some re- 
mark would reveal the reason for their 
interest in this man. That day I had 
told the group who had gathered that 
we were satisfied with our survey and 
would soon leave that area. One of the 
men said to me, “You aint been up to 
see Hank Tate”. I replied, “No, but we 
are going up there tomorrow”. John’s 
anxiety was shown by his remark as we 
were on our way to his home, and | 
asked him what it all meant, although 
I had my suspicions. He told us that 
on two previous days he had difficulty 
in convincing some of the men that we 
* Not the person’s real name. 
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were not “revenooers”. Some had ask- 
ed John to request us to leave that area 
or we might get into serious trouble. 
And now he, our friend, was fearful of 
our safety. He told us that this Hank 
was the leading moonshiner of that re- 
gion and was a “fe-e-e-roshus man”. 
He said, I thought reluctantly, however, 
that he would show us the way to 
Hank’s home remote in the mountains. 
That was our plan for the next morning. 

John’s home was about 20 miles from 
Asheville. On our arrival the next 
morning, as we sat in the car, I shouted 
the customary greeting for that area, 
“Hello!” His mother came to the door 
and invited us to “come up and rest a 
while”. We declined and asked for 
John. Her reply was that John was not 
feeling well that morning and had “gone 
over the mountain”. By inquiry we 
found where to take the trail that led 
to the home of Hank. 

What we would say or do on arrival 
was anybody’s guess. Our planned strat- 
egy was to follow the custom of that 
area and say little, but to try to impress 
Hank with the idea that our mission 
was an entirely peaceable and _ helpful 
one. The road was little more than a 
winding mule trail, and brush scratched 
the sides of the little Ford as we negoti- 
ated the sharp, steep turns. It was a 
wonderful sunny day, and the air was 
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Wax-moth damage in North Carolina, 1916. 


sweet with fragrance from millions of 
black locust blossoms on which other 
millions of bees were busy gathering in 
the golden store. In some places the 
mountainside was covered with locust 
trees in full bloom over miles of grand 
scenery. 

The mountain homes seemed almost 
to hang to the steep mountain sides, 
while the small cultivated fields were so 
steep that the man with a mule and 
little plow could work only horizontally. 
It seemed that both man and mule 
should have long legs on one side and 
short legs on the other. It must have 
been in mountains like this where the 
famous “‘side-hill clincher” story origi- 
nated, about the animal with two short 
legs on one side and two long legs on 
the other and could go around the 
mountain in only one direction. But 
then, what wonderful soil conservation, 
not to be able to work the soil up and 
down the hillside. 

Incidental to our trip we had seen 
women and children picking wild straw- 
berries along the roadside, and that en- 
tered info our experience in the next 
few minutes. Our car bumped to a sud- 
den stop as we came out of the brush 
in front of a little home. A young man 
sat on the front stoop with a rifle across 
his knees, his face averted but watching 
us out of the corner of his eye. A wo- 
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man was picking wild strawberries in a 
field across the road. We sat in rigid 
silence for a moment but long enough 
to see the beauty of the scene above the 
house. Rows of log gums and box hives 
all painted white, which was very un- 
usual, were on terraces of green blue- 
grass, all of which bespoke louder than 
words of a beekeeper in whose heart 
was deeply imbedded the inherent hu- 
man love for beautiful and worthwhile 
things. In this surmise I was not mis- 
taken. 


Danger Ahead 


There was hostility in the attitude of 
the young man with the rifle and by the 
man at the door of a shop located some 
distance back of the house and below 
the bees. He was working on a box hive 
and kept looking at us but said nothing. 
The first move being up to us, I said, 
“Good morning”. “Mornin’” came 
from the young man. Guessing for 
something to say, I asked him what he 
might be gunning for on a nice June 
morning. His quick reply was “wild 
strawberries”. Since this got us nowhere 
I asked him directly if we might speak 
with Mr. Hank. Jerking his thumb in 
that direction he replied, “Yep, Dad’s 
back that way”. As we walked past the 
end of that gun and toward the shop, 
I wished most sincerely that we were 
back in Raleigh. Before reaching the 
shop and Hank, I glanced back to see 
what the young man might be doing 
and there he was, not far away, at the 
rear of the house with his rifle in his 
hands 

As we approached Hank he called 
out, “Mornin’. What’s your business?” 
Being sure that his gun was handy al- 
though out of sight, I had to have the 
right answer. Without replying to his 
question I acted as spokesman for us 
and commented on his pretty place. his 
attractive apiary, and then asked if his 
bees were about to swarm. Apparently 
pleased, but with a hard stare at us, he 
commented that the bees had been 
swarming and he was fixing hives for 
more swarms and had little time to talk. 
I kept him talking about his bees for a 
few minutes, but he became impatient 
and said bluntly, “Now, look a here, 
stranger, what’s your business?” T then 
explained to him what we had been 
doing for the beekeepers down the val- 
ley and why we had come to his home 
as friends and ready to help him, too 
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I also told him that we carried no fire- 
arms and he could search us and our 
car to see if he wanted to. His reply 
was as surprising as it was pleasant to 
hear. “Come on in and sit down and 
you tell me what you know about bees 
and Pil tell you what I know about 
bees.” We sat on box hives near him, 
but he kept his back toward us while 
he talked as he worked with his face to 
the light from the open door, for the 
shop had no windows. As my eyes grew 
used to the dim light, I saw his gun on 
pegs above the door and handy to 
reach. At the rear of the shop stood 
several pottery jugs with rags tied over 
the necks to admit air but exclude dust 
and insects. 

His first beekeeping question was, 
“When you find foulbrood, what do you 
do with it?” I thought it a catch ques- 
tion and my reply might arouse hostil- 
ity, but I replied firmly, “Burn the dis- 
eased colony as I think you have heard 
that we did over at Asheville”. “Yep,” 
he replied, “that is what I do with it.” 
He explained that he used to read 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. He 
had also acquired some foulbrood in 
bees he had bought and moved to his 
apiary. In reply to a question he asked 
about how many kinds of bees there 
are, IT named as many varieties as ? 
could think of. Then he told me T had 
missed one that he had, the “fuzzy” 
kind. I expressed my desire to see his 
“fuzzy” bees, but without replying he 
turned suddenly and said seriously, “T 
want you to tell me what is your busi- 
ness”. Looking past him I could see 
the boy with his rifle standing by the 
house and his own shotgun on the pegs 
above the door. With shivers chasing 
up mv spine I again assured him that 
we had no other intentions but to assist 
him with his bees. At once he stood up. 
and, starting for the door, he invited 
us to go out to see his bees. Whether he 
signaled to the boy I could not tell, 
but he walked around the house and we 
did not see him again. 

The “fuzzy” bees proved to be one 
of the most beautiful colonies of albino 
honeybees that I had ever seen. He 
did not know where they came from 
and probably were a mutant in his own 
bees: some of his other colonies had 
markings of the Italian bees. After a 
pleasant look about the apiary the ex- 
amination of several colonies, and with 

Continued on page 758) 
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Christmas 
Cookies 


by MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


Christmas cookies are fun to 
make.— Photo courtesy of 
the Kellogg Company. 


AVE YOU made plans for your 

Christmas cookies? It isn’t a bit too 
early! And many kinds can be made 
now (if they are the honey-way kind) 
and hidden away to age. I advise find- 
ing a good, safe hiding place, too, so 
you will be sure to have cookies when 
Christmas arrives. This aging period 
produces an inimitable flavor you must 
try to fully appreciate. And think how 
nice it will be to have your cookie bak- 
ing out of the way, with super results, 
and free to give attention to last minute 
details of holiday festivities. 

Toothsome honey cookies packed in 
a sparkling plastic cookie jar, refriger- 
ator dish or juice jar, and gayly decked 
in holiday wrappings make a most ac- 
ceptable gift, too. 

Rolled cookies, ever a favorite, really 
come into their own at Christmas time 
when fancy cutters and an array of 
tempting decoration aids turn the plain- 
est dough into delightful treats. Fun! 
And varieties are limited only by the 
imagination. 

The Season’s Best to you and yours! 
Honey Corn Flakes 
Christmas Fancies 

Three and % cups sifted flour, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, %4 teaspoon 
salt, 1 cup butter, % cup honey, 2 cup 
brown sugar, % cup water, 2 cups corn 
flakes, additional honey, decorative can- 
dies and colored sugars. 

Sift together flour, baking powder, 
and salt. Blend butter, honey, and sug- 
ar. Add sifted dry ingredients alternate- 
ly with water. Crush corn flakes into 
fine crumbs. Stir into cookie dough; 
mix thoroughly. Chill. Roll chilled 
dough out on a lightly floured board to 
¥g-inch in thickness. Cut with floured 
Christmas cookie cutters. Place on 
greased baking sheets. Bake in moder- 
ate oven, 375 degrees, about 10 min- 
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utes. Remove from oven; brush with 
honey, then decorate with candies and 
colored sugar. Yield: about 5 dozen 
cookies. 

Lebkuchen 

One cup brown sugar, firmly packed, 
%4 cup honey, 2 cup butter, 2 eggs, %4 
cup sour milk, 4 cup sifted flour, 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, *4 teaspoon cloves, %4 
teaspoon soda, 34 teaspoon salt, 2 cup 
nutmeats broken, and 4 _ tablespoons 
candied fruit, finely cut. 

Heat brown sugar and honey until 
mixture is hot, stir often to prevent 
sticking, and using low heat to prevent 
scorching honey. Remove from heat, 
add butter or margarine, and allow mix- 
ture to cool. Add eggs and milk; stir- 
ring vigorously until well blended. Sift 
flour with spices, soda, and salt. Add 
with nutmeats and candied fruit to liq- 
uid mixture. Blend well. Cover. Let 
set in refrigerator or cool place for a 
day or so. Roll to “%-inch thickness on 
lightly floured board. Cut with desired 
Christmas cutters. Bake 12-15 minutes 
in 400 degrees F., oven. Remove from 
pan to cake cooler immediately after 
baking. Frost and decorate in any de- 
sired manner. Yield: about 612 dozen. 
Honey Snaps 

One cup shortening, 1 cup sugar, *4 
cup hot coffee, 74 cup honey, 5 cups 
cake flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 2 teaspoons ginger, 1 teaspoon 
cloves, and 1 teaspoon cinnamon. 

Cream shortening and sugar _ thor- 
oughly. Add hot coffee to honey and 
add to creamed mixture. Sift dry in- 
gredients together. Add gradually to 
liquid mixture. Chill thoroughly. Roll 
out on a pastry cloth to %-inch thick- 
ness, cut out with Christmas cutters. 
Bake in a moderate oven, 350 degrees 
F., about 15 to 17 minutes. Yield: 
about 14 dozen. 
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Two Hundred Pound Surplus 


in Ireland 


Reported by S. MEHARG, BALLYBOLEY, 
Ballynure, Co. Antrim, N. Ireland 


OR AN introduction to this county 

of the “Emerald Isle”, it would be my 
pleasure to quote a few lines of one of 
our very popular songs “The Green 
Glens of Antrim”:— 


“Far across yonder blue lies a true 
fairy land, 

With the sea rippling over the shingle 
and sand, 

Where the gay honeysuckle is luring the 

bee, 

the Green Glens of Antrim are 

calling to me”.—(Kenneth North) 


And 


Now, one of the reasons why our 
glens are so green is because we usually 
have a very plentiful supply of rainfall 
during the summer, and this is the cause 
of our average annual honey harvest 
being so smali. It has been estimated 
to be somewhere in the region of 40 
pounds per colony of bees. Our two 
main sources are wild white clover and 
heather. The nectar flow in my district 
may commence after the second week 
in May and can end any time up to the 
first week in September. I have never 
yet seen it last all that time, and some- 
times it is only a few days, as was the 
case in 1954. Occasionally, we do get 
a favorable season and 1955 was ex- 
ceptionally good. The flow commenced 
on the 4th of July and the bees worked 
furiously without a break till about the 
end of August. 

My best stock occupied five supers 
and three brood boxes, altogether 86 
British standard barframes. This was 
a single queen lot and was given no 
additional brood or bees and did not 
swarm. A second entrance on one side, 
above the brood, eased congestion and 
gave extra ventilation. My only diffi- 
culty in working this hive was in getting 
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up to remove the top full supers. To 
overcome this, I used two 40-gallon 
drums and some planks for a platform 
to stand on. From the five supers I 
have extracted 200 pounds surplus hon- 
ey, and, this being a very strong stock, 
I left the three brood boxes (32 bar- 
frames) untouched for winter and spring 
food. Being curious to know how much 
was in these, I compared their weight 
with similar boxes and frames and 
found that the contents were 144 
pounds. Allowing 10 pounds for pollen 
and seven pounds for bees, this left 127 
pounds of honey still on the hive, and 
a total of 327 pounds stored at the end 
of the season. 

This was my best result from a single 
stock in my 25 ycars of beekeeping and 
these are the reasons I would give for 
it: (1) An excellent season. (2) A good 
vigorous young queen working in the 
three brood boxes. (3) Freedom from 
unnecessary manipulations. 

“The three brood chamber hive is 
proving practical for year-round man- 
agement. Its advantage results from 
simplified managements in providing an 
excess of reserve honey and pollen” 
(ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture.) It has 
been my custom to use two brood boxes 
and the best from these was 169 pounds 
surplus. It is my belief that the bee- 
keepers in this country, generally, leave 
too little stores for winter. 

When extracting, I use a steam-heat- 
ed uncapping knife. On making inquir- 
ies here, I found they were unobtain- 
able, so I just made one myself, and it 
operates perfectly, in fact, I count it one 
of my most useful bee appliances. 

In conclusion, I would wish all our 
beekeeper friends, wherever they may 
be, good honey harvests, and many may 
they see. 
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HE SEVERE WEATHER of this 

past winter and spring has resulted 
in higher than normal bee losses. Such 
losses were aggravated by the low win- 
ter temperature and by an unusually 
late spring. 

Many opinions have been advanced 
as to which method of wintering results 
in lower mortality. Proponents of cel- 
lar wintering, heavy packing, top ven- 
tilation, no packing—all have advanced 
reasons as to why their methods are 
superior. 

Last fall (1955) we set up a demon- 
stration of the value of protection. All 
colonies in the test had their weights 
adjusted to approximately 120 pounds 
by feeding if necessery. 

The unprotected colonies (three) re- 
ceived no particular additional care. 
All had an upper entrance provided by 
means of an auger hole in the front of 
the top hive body. 

Three of the colonies were protected 
by means of Bemis bags. These were 
placed around the hive, fastened by 
cleats at the bottom and filled nearly 
full of shavings. This provided about 
one and a half to two inches of shavings 
around the hive and about six inches on 
top. In addition about six inches of 
bottom packing was provided. 

Four colonies received about five 
inches of top packing, six inches of bot- 





Type of protection Frms. 


Unprotected with top entrance 
Tar paper wrap + top + bottom pack 
Tar paper + newspaper + top 
+ bottom pack 
Bemis bag + bottom packing 
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Winter Losses in 
Relation to Packing 


by F. R. SHAW, Department of Entomology 
University of Massachusetts 


tom packing and a wrap of slater’s felt. 

Six colonies received the same top 
and bottom packing as did those in the 
previous group but in addition had 20 
thicknesses of newspaper wrapped 
around the hive. 

The colonies were unpacked between 
April 21-30. Records of colony weights, 
frames of brood and frames of bees 
were obtained. The summarized data 
represent our findings. 


Discussion 


From this demonstration it is appar- 
ent that packing did result in lower food 
consumption per colony and all protect- 
ed colonies had more frames of bees 
and brood on the first spring examina- 
tion. All three of the unprotected col- 
onies showed evidence of severe dysen- 
tery. One colony was so reduced in 
adult bees that it was necessary to add 
package bees last spring. 

These observations indicate that win- 
ter protection does result in greater 
economy of stores and in stronger col- 
onies in the spring in comparison with 
unpacked ones. To the amateur bee- 
keeper these findings are particularly 
of significance. Such beekeepers can 
still well afford to provide winter pro- 
tection for their bees at least under our 
conditions in Massachusetts. 


of bees Frms. of brood Wt. in Ibs. 
Average 
5 1.8 80 
6 ZT 83 
6.5 3.0 90 
6.7 32 92 
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Translated and Edited by Erika Barth 





Bee Buddies 

FRENCH beekeeper reports on the 

following bit of comradeship among 
bees: “I noticed a worker bee in my 
garden caught in a spider web. Despite 
the greatest efforts she could not free 
herself. I took her out of the web and 
placed her in front of a hive opening. 
Immediately three or four worker bees 
approached her and it was apparent that 
a rescue attempt was in progress. They 
turned her on her back and on her side 
and completely freed the imprisoned 
worker from the spider web by using 
their feet and mouths. The bee soon 
recouperated, cleaned herself thorough- 
ly, and ran into the hive.” 
Rev. Francaise d’Apiculture. June 1956. 
Poisoned Honey Report Again 
*EVERAL PERSONS have been found 

seriously diseased by atropine poi- 
soning after eating honey from Atropa 
belladonna. An investigation confirmed 
the poisoning by locating, in the honey, 
the atropine base. 

A pollen analysis also confirmed the 
diagnosis, since it showed that in al- 
most 25 per cent of the honey, pollen 
of Atropa belladonna could be found 
This finding is confirmed with the fact 
that the chemical analysis has shown 
an atropine base. The atropine base is 
almost insoluble in water. As the nec- 
tar corresponds to a water solution, the 
atropine base could only come with the 
pollen in the honey. 

In investigating the beekeeping area 
where the honey was gathered, there 
was found one acre of Atropa belladon- 
na about seven miles southwest of the 
hives. The bees collected the honey 
from the middle of August till the be- 
ginning of September. Since other 
plants were not in blossom in a suffi- 
cient amount, according to observer G. 
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Mihalyhegyi, the bees were forced to 
fly to the planted Atropa belladonna 
where they found a rich harvest. 

Wien. med. Wschr. 106:550 (June 16) 1956. 
Mehrfache Atropinvergiftung nach dem 
Genuss von Honig. L. Lherner. Nepe- 
geszseguegy 1955, 9. 


Attention Bee Lawyers! 

wat IS your opinion in the follow- 
ing case? Here is a chance to test 

your legal knowledge. 

During the past few months thou- 
sands of tons of sugar have been stored 
at a dock in England, according to B. 
H. Hart. Much of it has spilled through 
broken sacks, etc. A lot of bees have 
been attracted to it because of a dearth 
of nectar in England this past summer. 

A beekeeper placed a number 
hives of bees on common land in the 
vicinity of a store of sugar. In due 
course the owners of the sugar and/or 
the storage proprietor became aware of 
the loss of sugar and traced the source. 

If proof that the beekeeper knowingly 
placed the hives near the store of sugar 
was forthcoming, could an_ action 
against him accusing him of stealing 
through the “agency” of his bees suc- 
ceed? 

British Bee Journal. Sept. 27, 1956. 
Clover for the Bees 

BEEKEEPER who recently moved 

his bees asked a local farmer’s wife 
what the clover crop was like this year. 
When she told him it was excellent he 
said something to the effect that this 
would be just the stuff for his bees. 
Imagine his surprise when later he was 
confronted with the farmer’s wife car- 
rying an armful of freshly picked clover 
and informing him that he could have 
more when the bees had finished that 
lot, if he cared to go and pick it. 
British Bee Journal. August 16, 1956. 
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| Live and 
, Leam by Propolis Pete 


Y GOLLY, if it isn’t time again 
to hole up for the winter. When 
this is printed, winter will be pretty well 
| on its way, but if you haven’t already 
figured out what you are going to do 
with your bees, there is still time to do 
it. Only, do it now, or it will be spring 
before you know it, and then it will be 
too late. 

Back in 1935, when I acquired my 
first colony, it was the fashion either to 
pack the hives very heavily, or winter 
indoors. Since I didn’t know any other 
beekeepers I had to go by the book, 
which advised outdoor wintering in a 
case insulated with straw or leaves. So 
I did. I made the most fabulous case 
you ever saw out of 2 x 4’s and that 
heavy roofing that comes about %-inch 
thick. It took me a whole week end to 
make the case and gather the leaves. It 
took uncounted bales of dried leaves the 
way I tamped them in place. I remem- 
ber wondering how a fellow made out 
if he was a professional, and had a cou- 
ple of hundred colonies. 

Well, that was too much like work, 
even though the bees came through in 
perfect shape. The following year, I 
had five colonies. When I pictured the 
work of packing them, I doped out the 
idea of cutting the roofing into a prop- 

| er length, then looping it into a circle 
around the hive, and pouring the leaves 
loosely all around. Things went a lot 
easier, but it still took an awful lot of 
| time to sweep the leaves into a six foot 
square canvas and lug them from where 
| they were to where the bees were. 

Again, perfect wintering, but this 

| time there was a catch. When unpack- 

ing time came in the spring, I found to 
| my horror that the leaves had shriveled 
and settled until there was no packing 
at all above the middle of the lower 
body. In other words, they had winter- 
ed with nothing around them but the 
roofing, spaced about a foot from the 
hive. The leaves made an_ insulated 
bottom, but gave little more protection 
than that. 
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Well sir, that put an entirely new 
light on this idea of wintering. About 
this time John Conner began to preach 
that the secret of good wintering was 
control of moisture within the hive, 
either by using such heavy insulation 
on the top that there would be no 
chance of water forming there and 
dropping down on the bees, or by pro- 
viding slow ventilation with a closed 
bottom entrance, and a small upper en- 
trance. Of course the first requirement 
of any wintering program is a big stock 
of honey in the hive, but that is elemen- 
tary even though some beekeepers still 
think that the bees can make stores out 
of wind and water. 

So, that winter I first used ordinary 
tar paper around the hive, with half a 
dozen or so of burlap bags piled on the 
inner cover. The tar paper was folded 
over the whole thing, and the outer 
cover put on top of the pile, and tied 
on with odds and ends of rope that had 
been accumulated for the purpose. This 
was a big improvement that saved a 
lot of time, and the bees came through 
just as well as the laborious way. Grad- 
ually things were improved. First by 
boring a hole near the top of the food 
chamber for the upward ventilation that 
everybody was now talking about. Then, 
after I found some combs a little moldy 
above the level of this hole, I started to 
put a small nail under the inner cover 
at one corner, to let a little air seep out 
without causing a draft. I have never 
had any trouble that was not my own 
fault since then. 

This year I further modified and 
simplified the system. I took the reg- 
ular tar paper, which comes 36 inches 
wide and cut it in half, giving me two 
18-inch pieces from each cutting. They 
were made 66 inches long, which goes 
around the hive nicely, leaving a gap of 
about 8 inches on the front or south 
side of the colony. This width just cov- 
ers the two hive bodies that make up 
the colony. Two burlap bags folded to 
fit go directly on the inner cover, and 
the outer cover now will fit down neat- 
ly over all. It is a little wobbly though, 
so I tie it on with binder twine, after I 
run out of the cement blocks that I 
generally use so long as I have them. 

It takes me two minutes flat to pack 
each hive that way, which is a mighty 
nice saving in time, especially when I 
have other things to do. By the way, 

(Continued on page 759) 
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A Simple Method of Swarm Control 


and Requeening 


by JOHN BURGHARDT 


E HAVE tried many methods of 

swarm control over the past years 
and finally invented one of our own 
we like very much. All of our out-door 
wintered colonies are in two-story 10- 
frame hive bodies. About May 10th 
the hives are ready for a third body of 
empty combs on top of the second. 
We check our out-yards every two 
weeks by simply tipping the top body 
up revealing the brood in two top bod- 
ies. When we find a hive starting queen 
cells, the two top bodies are set on a 
queen excluder placed on top of the 
lower body. It is important to make 
sure the hives above the excluder are 
bee-tight because when bees are brood- 
ing in a three-story hive one seldom 
finds queen cells in the lower body. We 
do not care where the queen is; if she 
happens to be below the excluder she 
keeps on laying. If she is in the hive 
on top of the excluder the first virgin 
that hatches usually destroys her. 

When we get back to the yard two 
weeks later we are sure to find one or 
more virgin queens hatched above the 
excluder. The excluder is now taken off 
while the bees and one or more virgins 
are now smoked down out of both top 
bodies. The excluder is put back on 
top of the bottom body again. If the 
honey flow is good an extra body con- 
taining drawn combs or comb founda- 
tion is placed on top of the excluder 
while the other two bodies where the 
bees were just smoked out are now 
placed on top making sure all top bod- 
ies are bee tight. 

When we come back in another two 
weeks our young queen is generally 
laying in the bottom chamber. If one 
is in doubt simply slip the hive tool 
under the bottom body tipping it for- 
ward so one can see the new sealed 
brood by looking under. 

Our swarm control method is based 
on the fact that every virgin queen 
wants a hive of her own and when once 
she gets possession of the bottom of a 
hive she is reluctant to leave it. If there 
are a number of virgins smoked down 
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out of the top bodies they will soon 
fight it out and if some hatch later 
above the excluder they can not get out 
and disappear. 

We have been using this method for 
eight years and like it, we don’t hunt 
queens or destroy queen cells. After all 
the bees build the cells, let them live 
with them and let nature have its way. 

The excluder acts as a swarm guard 
while the cells are hatching. Strange as 
it might appear we lose very few 
swarms, get better honey crops with 
much less work, while our hives are 
headed with the finest queens raised 
during the early summer. 

It is important to keep one’s equip- 
ment in good shape because if a virgin 
gets out of the top she will most always 
leave with a swarm. 

A friend of mine is going to try this 
method out on section comb honey 
production this summer. 
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“Im waiting for the day when apiarists 
develop stingless bees.” 
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Let’s Talk about Honey Plants 


by HARVEY B. LOVELL, University of Louisville 


Catnip Honey. Mr. Wilburt C. Wahl 
of Clayton, New York, obtained some 
catnip honey several years ago. “Fields 
near one of my yards were covered with 
the plant”, he writes. “The color of the 
honey was water white, the taste mild 
and pleasant; with an after taste in the 
throat faintly akin to having had a 
stick of peppermint candy.” He adds 
that lately his bees prefer viper’s bug- 
loss or blue thistle. 

Bees visit catnip (Nepeta Cataria) 
very freely wherever it is abundant, but 
there seems to be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the quality of the 
honey. However, the flowers are white 
with purplish dots pointing the way to 
the nectar which is secreted below the 
ovary by a large nectary. According to 
Scullen in Oregon, catnip is a heavy 
yielder of nectar which has a concen- 
tration of 28.7 per cent of sugar. Years 
ago Moses Quinby wrote that if there 
was one plant which he would cultivate 
for the benefit of his bees, that plant 
would be catnip. This fragrant mint 
appears on lists of honey plants from 
many widely scattered states. Glen Per- 
rins lists it as a minor source of honey 
in Utah and Parnell Bates of Larimore, 
North Dakota, writes that catnip is the 
best prospect for bee pasture in his area. 
If anyone has data on the quality of 
catnip honey, please write me. 

Milk vetch (Astragalus haydenianus) 
is a good honey plant at Monte Vista, 
Colorado, according to John Haefeli. 
I have recently received further infor- 
mation on this species from Professor 
William T. Wilson of the Colorado Ex- 
periment Station. He writes, “I took 
readings on June 24, 1956, of the sugar 
percentage in the liquid of the honey 
stomachs of 13 honeybees and found 
the average to be 37.7 per cent, with a 
range of 30.7 to 45.4. These readings 
were taken near Mecker, Colorado, 
where John Holzberlein claims that it 
is one of the best early summer honey 
plants. The mllk vetch grows very well 
on dry waste land where nothing else 
but sagebrush is found. No pollen pel- 
lets were observed on the bees visiting 
the plants. Livestock does not seem to 
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Catnip.—Photo by John H. Lovell 


feed on this plant in the rangeland 
areas. During a good year a colony may 
store 20 to 40 pounds in early summer 
in a short period.” : 

John Holzberlein of Meeker, Colo- 
rado, some time ago sent me a descrip- 
tion of the flowers and honey from milk 
vetch. The milk vetches have creamy- 
white blossoms with butterfly-shaped 
corollas and leaves composed of numer- 
ous leaflets. They are closely related to 
the loco-weeds. Milk vetch blooms 
from late May to mid-June and _ pro- 
duces a honey which is white to extra- 
light amber with a heavy body and a 
pleasant, distinctive flavor. Mr. Holz- 
berlein’s largest surplus is 60 pounds 
with an average from 30 to 40 pounds. 
It often fails due to late frosts or 
drought. 

Marsh fleabane (Pluchea campho- 
rata). Mr. Fred Schwoebel, curator of 

(Continued on page 760) 
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Beekeepers’ Field Day in Worcester, Mass.—Interested beekeepers examine the 
hoop frame from the hoop frame hive to see what’s going to happen. They’re won- 
dering if the bees will draw comb down to the bottom and make it square. They'll 
know the answer at next year’s field day. Curved section is placed down in the hive. 


Girls and Honey.—These 
are daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Everard Flygare, An- 
nandale, Minnesota. Their 
names are: Meredith, age 
8, top; Owenyth, age 4, on 
left; and Paula, age 1, on 
the right. All girls started 
life on a milk and honey 
formula and they have 
thrived on it. 
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Bees Swarm on a Pipe 
Joint.—We can imagine 
what the owner of this 
pipe said when he discov- 
ered this swarm of bees 
on it. But swarms do clus- 

ter in peculiar places. 


Photo courtesy Socony 
Mobile Oil Company’s 
Trenton, Michigan, re- 

finery. 
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Novel Way to Produce 
Comb Honey.—tThere is 
need of a good honey flow 
and a strong colony to get 
good results with — this 
method. Mr. O. M. An- 
derson, Edmore, Mich., 
placed an empty super on 
an inner cover in which 
he had bored nine holes to 
fit the rims of the wide- 
mouth quart jars. He sold 
some of the filled jars at 
a fancy price, and used 
others for advertising pur- 
poses. 
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“A Merry Christmas to All” 
S THE Yuletide Season approaches we naturally think of home, loved ones, 
friends and relatives. Christmas is a time for renewing friendships, also hopes 
and aspirations for the future. 
Even though the past season has not been favorable for some beekeepers, 
we are still hopeful for the future of our industry. 
Our entire Gleanings’ staff wish all of our readers a Joyous Yuletide Sea- 
son and in the words of Tiny Tim, “A Merry Christmas to All”. 


Annual Federation Meeting in Long Beach, California 
T SEEMS essential that beekeepers over the country get together, at least once 
a year at a national meeting, to become better acquainted with each other and 
to discuss problems which face beekeepers at the present time. 

The meeting place this year is Long Beach, California. Beekeepers, espe- 
cially those in the North, should plan to get away from ice and snow for a week 
or so to bask in the California sunshine. We are told, on good authority, that the 
Californians are going all out to show visitors a good time. 

The meeting is to be held January 29th to February Ist at the Franklin Ho- 
tel. A worthwhile program is in store for those who attend. And so, we will be 
seeing you in California. 


Honey Price Support 

HILE THE Government Honey Price Support has not been used during the 

past two years to the extent it was in the beginning, its effect on the honey mar- 
ket has been that of adding stability. Loans on honey through normal banking 
channels have not always been available, particularly on the larger quantities of 
honey. Consequently, it was all too common in the past for many lots of honey 
to be dumped on the market with an unduly depressing effect for both the pro- 
ducer and honey packer. 

The Government Honey Price Support permits the larger lots, particularly, 
to come under loans or a purchase agreement, either of which has the effect of 
holding distressed lots of honey off the market and allowing them to be marketed 
in an orderly manner. 

These things plus a greater awareness on the part of the entire industry of 
the need to promote the sale of honey in competition with many other food 
products has permitted a more fair and profitable price to be placed on honey. 

While much remains to be done to give honey its proper place on the 
American table, we are making some progress. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Sugar Division, in a report November Sth shows that as of October 15th, there 
were only 24 loans outstanding on honey. These totaled 841,144 pounds. There 
are only three purchase agreements totaling 87,750 pounds remaining. 

This augers well for the effort put forth to stabilize the honey market and 
it is hoped that in the near future it will be unnecessary to have the honey price 


support. 
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Wintering Bees in Cold Climates 

* THOSE interested in wintering bees in cold climates would take time to delve 
into the books written by L. L. Langstroth and Moses Quinby, almost one hun- 

dred years ago, they would find that these men discovered some of the principles 

that govern success in wintering bees in cold climates. 

Quinby conducted a number of experiments. He wintered bees in venti- 
lated trenches under the ground but found that this resulted in too many moldy 
combs. He then tried wintering in an insulated and ventilated room of a dwelling 
house. To overcome the problem of too much moisture in the hives during the 
winter, he conceived the idea of turning hives upside down. This resulted in dry 
combs the following spring. 

Langstroth was in favor of outdoor wintering, except in very cold climates 
where bees are not likely to get cleansing winter flights. He stressed the impor- 
tance of having very populous colonies well supplied with good quality stores, in 
hives with upward ventilation and protected from the piercing cold winter winds. 

On page 338 of the third edition of Langstroth’s book, “The Hive and the 
Honey Bee”, we read: “The best apiarists are still at variance as to how much air 
should be given to bees in winter and whether hives should have upward ventila- 
tion or not. If the hives have no upward ventilation, then I believe they need as 
much or even more air than in summer. If upward ventilation is given, the small- 
er the lower opening the better, as it is not desirable that there should be a strong 
current of air passing through hives. In my hives all the lower passages can be 
easily closed air-tight and the bees allowed to go in and out through the winter 
entrance which is made at the top of the hive”. 

There are still differences of opinion, even among so-called experts, as to 
the best method of wintering bees in the North. Some favor heavy insulation 
around hives, while others prefer a moderate amount of insulation consisting of 
black building paper with a relatively small amount of chaff or shavings between 
the paper and the hives. Some pack their bees with honey and use no insulating 
material around the hives. 

Some believe in using a small top entrance as well as a restricted lower en- 
trance. Others use a small lower entrance and a middle entrance consisting of a 
one-inch auger hole bored underneath the hand hold of the upper brood chamber. 

While we do not claim to know all about wintering bees in the North, we 
are of the opinion that bees can be wintered out-of-doors successfully if each col- 
ony is very populous in bees and has an abundance of good quality honey above 
the winter cluster, so that the bees have easy access to honey during the coldest 
months of winter. 

It appears to be an advantage, in northern latitudes, to have each hive 
wrapped in black building paper which absorbs some of the sun’s rays that may 
help to warm the hive. Also, the paper protects the hive of bees from the chilling 
winter winds. Obviously apiaries in the North should be reasonably well sheltered 
from the prevailing winter winds. 

It may be possible to winter populous colonies in the North without any 
hive protection. However, according to experiments we conducted during four 
winters, comparing packed and unpacked colonies, weighing hives in the fall and 
spring, we found that the packed colonies lost less weight during the winter than 
unpacked colonies. 

A small or restricted lower entrance of about two or three inches .y three- 
eighths inches to exclude mice and a front middle entrance of three-iourths-inch 
auger hole in the middle of the upper brood chamber can be used to advantage. 
This upper middle entrance makes it impossible for bees to suffocate due to the 
lower entrance being clogged with dead bees or ice during the winter. Further- 
more, the upper entrance makes it possible for bees to expel some excess moisture 
that may accumulate during protracted cold spells of winter. 

Some are wintering bees in the far North in properly constructed bee cel- 
lars. Others are trying wintering bees in air-controlled buildings above ground (see 
page 620, Ocober 1956 Gleanings). Locality and weather seems to determine the 
type of wintering to be used. 
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The American National Honey Show 


by CARL E. KILLION 





General view of the Illinois State and American National Honey Show held in August in 
Springfield, Illinois. The place was always buzzing with visitors.—Photo by Ill. State Fair. 


S SUPERINTENDENT I was more 

than pleased with the response given 
the show this year. We actually heard 
thousands of comments on what a won- 
derful show it was. 

There were 172 entries from 15 
states. This was almost double what 
was entered in 1955. The States enter- 
ing were: Connecticut, N. Carolina, 
Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Misssouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Utah, California, 
and Illinois. 

The Illinois State Fair is always held 
in mid-August. This early date prevent- 
ed many from entering the National 
Show. A State having its Fair in Sep- 
tember or October would give beekeep- 
ers more time to prepare their entries. 

There was some breakage in honey 
that was not cushioned good enough in 
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shipping cartons. I am sure if all ex- 
hibitors could have been present when 
packages were opened it would have 
been an educational experience. Bee- 
keepers can and should improve the 
packaging of honey for shipping. Our 
Post Office Department and the Rail- 
way Express Company were not to 
blame in any case where we found the 
broken jars or comb honey sections. 

The honey cake receiving the first 
place award was shipped from Minne- 
sota. It took an awful battering from 
the looks of the shipping carton, but 
the cake was so carefully protected it 
won first place. 

The regular carton of jars one de- 
livers to the grocery should never be 
used for shipping without first placing 
it in a larger one with packing on all 
sides. Stickers saying “ Liquid in Glass” 
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were not used on most of the packages. 

It is only proper at this time that 
some instructions be given to those 
wishing to enter the National Honey 
Show in the future. Just as soon as the 
location is announced and the name of 
the Secretary is known, write and say 
you expect to enter. He will then place 
your name on file to receive a premium 
list and entry blank as soon as printed. 
When the premium list is received make 
the entries immediately. This will give 
the Entry Department adequate time to 
send entry tags. One more suggestion 
is to ship the material several days in 
advance of opening date. Each year 
we had to check the post office and ex- 
press office before the judging started. 
Each year there was honey received 
after judging was completed. 

Some of the exhibitors asked that 
their honey be donated to charity, some 
said to sell it. We sold $15.30 worth of 
honey and beeswax. The money was 
sent to the American Honey Institute. 
Honey for charity was given to three 
rest homes and two orphanages in 
Springfield. 

I have had experience as an exhibi- 
tor, as a judge, and as Superintendent 
of State Fair Honey Shows. I can truth- 
fully say our National Honey Show is 
the best single advertising medium our 
industry has. ; 

Personally I wish to thank our Iili- 
nois Department of Agriculture, Still- 
man J. Stanard, Director, and the IIli- 
nois State Fair, Strother Jones, Supt., 


What Happens to 


by REV. RAYMOND P. 


ELL, HERE is an experience I had 

this summer. Around 10 o’clock 
one beautiful day following a week of 
bad weather, I went to check my hives. 
As I was doing so, there was a commo- 
tion at the entrance of a hive in which 
mother and daughter queens had been 
laying for at least one month. At first 
I thought a bumblebee had intruded 
upon the bees but when I blew some 
smoke to have a good look, I noticed 
the bees were dragging the old queen 
out of the hive. Whatever prompted 
me to do it, I don’t know, but I came 
to the rescue of the old queen. After 
keeping her in a cage for a couple of 
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for their splendid cooperation in playing 
host to the National Show for these 
two years. My assistants who helped 
make my work lighter were the best. 


Donors of the Trophies 


Class A—Willson Trophy 
The R. B. Willson, Inc., 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., offers the silver trophy 
to exhibitor scoring the highest in Class 
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e . G. Woodman Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., offers to the exhibitor of 
the sample of honey scoring the highest 
number of points in Class B, a silver 
trophy. 

‘lass C—W. F. Straub Trophy 
The W. F. Straub Company, 5520 North- 
west Highway, Chicago, Illinois, offers 
the silver trophy to exhibitor scoring the 
highest in Class C 

‘lass D—Superior Company Trophy 
The Superior Honey Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif., offers the silver trophy to 
exhibitor scoring the highest in Class D. 

‘lass E—Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. Trophy 
The Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., offers the silver trophy to 
exhibitor scoring the highest in Class E. 

‘lass F—A. I. Root Trophy 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio, 
offers the silver trophy to_ exhibitor 
scoring the highest in Class F. 

‘lass G—Diamond Match Trophy 
The Diamond Match Company, Chico and 
Los Angeles, Calif., offers the silver tro- 
phy to exhibitor scoring the highest in 
Class G. 

‘lass H—Sioux Honey Trophy 
The Sioux Honey Assoc., Sioux City, 
Iowa, offers the silver trophy to exhibi- 
tor scoring the highest in Class H. 

‘lass I—Dadant Trophy 
The Dadant Company, Hamilton, IIL, 
offers the silver trophy to exhibitor scor- 
ing the highest in Class I. 

Class J—American Honey Institute Trophy 
The American Honey Institute, Madison, 
Wis., offers the silver trophy to the ex- 
hibitor scoring the highest in Class J. 

All trophies become the permanent proper- 

ty of the winner. 
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Old Queens? 


HUBERT, m.s., Attleboro, Mass. 


hours without attendant bees, I dropped 
her in the hive where she came from. 
Two weeks later, I saw her busy laying 
in the upper brood chamber. 

I realize this is not quite according 
to Mr. Scholze’s opinion as found in 
October, 1956, Gleanings, but I don’t 
believe that it contradicts it. Bees have 
their own way of doing things, and the 
general rule does not always seem to 
apply. In any case, this incident seems 
to bring about another question without 
giving a sure answer to the other one. 
To me the problem seems to be: What 
brings about whatever does happen to 
old queens? 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


“Have You Ever?” 


T WOULD APPEAR that most of us 
beekeepers learn things the hard way, 
by the trial and error method. This is 
one way of learning but usually the tu- 
ition comes rather high. 

During the years I have made many 
foolish mistakes in beekeeping. After- 
wards I wondered how I could have 
been so foolish as to have made these 
mistakes. In this talk some of them 
will be referred to. 


Have You Ever Over-Estimated 
the Honey Crop? 

I find this is quite common among 
beekeepers. During a good honey flow 
when supers are filling up rapidly it is 
easy to over-estimate what the crop will 
be. At the close of a major honey flow 
the bees are likely to drive off a con- 
siderable portion of the moisture or 
water content in the nectar before it is 
reduced down to the consistency of hon- 
ey. As a rule, beekeepers secure less 
surplus honey than they anticipated. I 
found that the best time to estimate on 
a crop is when it is drawn off into sixty 
pound cans. 


Have You Ever Gone to an Out- 
Apiary without Your Veil or Smoker? 

I have, more than once. I recall on 
one occasion forgetting my bee smoker 
but I did have a bee veil and gloves. 
There was a light honey flow on and I 
tried working the bees without a smok- 
er. The hives were opened carefully 
and combs removed slowly without irri- 
tating the bees. I began to wonder just 
why a bee smoker was needed, as the 
bees apparently did not object to my 
handling them. 

I have met a number of beekeepers 
who say they never use a veil or smoker 
This is a little difficult to believe. I 
have worked bees on certain days when 
there was a good honey flow on when 
bees were quite gentle and not inclined 
to sting. However, on other days these 
same bees were rather cross and diffi- 
cult to handle without a bee smoker. 

On the matter of being sure that you 
have all the needed appliances when 
vou arrive at an out-apiary, I have 
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by M. J. Deyell 


found that it was necessary to check off 
the various items needed, just before 
leaving for the out-yard, in order to 
have all of them on arrival. 

For a number of years when I had 
the management of around 1,000 colo- 
nies of bees in 20 apiaries and from 
two to four men working for me, I 
would have one man call off the items 
needed and another man make sure 
they were in the truck. 

It is easy to overlook some items. 
For example, when we used to fill bee 
and queen orders from Medina we 
would occasionally arrive at a yard 
where bees were to be shaken into 
cages and would perhaps find that we 
did not have the scale to weigh the bees 
or perhaps the funnel used for filling 
cages of bees was missing. Making sure 
that all of the items needed in the apiary 
are on the truck, does save considerable 
time. 


Have You Ever Tried to Work Bees 
During a Dearth of Nectar? 

Obviously it is a mistake to do this 
but occasionally it may seem necessary. 
When bees are not getting nectar they 
are likely to start robbing at the slightest 
provocation. It is difficult for beginner 
beekeepers to detect first signs of rob- 
bing. When bees start circling around 
the combs you have removed from the 
hives and when you see bees attempting 
to find a small entrance between supers, 
on hives you have already worked, it is 
time to stop working colonies that day. 


Have You Ever Left an Opening 
in a Super Above a Bee Escape? 

I have, a number of times and the 
last time I did it I concluded I needed 
n2w glasses. It is very easy to overlook 
a small opening in supers of honey that 
are placed above a bee escape. If such 
an opening is left, the bees will surely 
find it and in a comparatively short 
time will rob all of the honey out of the 
combs. 


Hfave You Ever Left a Comb of Honey 
Exposed During a Dearth of Nectar? 
This is a common error, especially 
among beginner beekeepers. Bees, dur- 
ing a dearth of nectar will soon find 
such a comb and this causes an uproar 
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This is the way J. E. Hastings, Birch Hills, Sask., packs 
his bees. Winters do get very cold in that province. 


of robbing in the apiary. 


Have You Ever Left the Apiary 
House Door Open During Honey 
Extracting Time? 

When I kept bees in Michigan years 
ago it seemed necessary for me to con- 
vert an old shed into a honey house. 
It was difficult and practically impossi- 
ble to make that building bee proof. I 
can well recall, at the close of the main 
flow, bees found a small opening in the 
building and began robbing honey from 
the supers that had been taken in to be 
extracted. The worst part of it was I 
had over 200 colonies in one apiary 
that season. You can imagine it was a 
difficult matter to stop the robbing. 
Every time I opened the apiary house 
door a swarm of bees would pour in. 
It was not until another honey flow 
started from fall sources, that the bees 
gave up the idea of trying to get into 
that honey house. 


Have You Ever Tried to 
Winter Weak Colonies? 

Sometimes, in the fall, we may take 
a chance on trying to winter some weak 
colonies. If the winter is not too severe 
and if a weak colony is confined down 
to the number of combs the bees occu- 
pv and has ample stores, it may be pos- 
sible to bring a weak colony through 
the winter. However, such a colony 
usually needs some help in the spring 
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by adding a combless package of bees, 
or, a comb or two of sealed brood with 
emerging bees. 

Generally speaking, it does not pay 
to try to winter weak colonies. If they 
die and they usually do, the beekeeper 
loses most of the honey in the combs 
of the weak colony. 


Have You Ever Guessed at the 
Amount of Stores Left for Winter? 

Most beekeepers estimate the amount 
of honey in each colony going into win- 
ter quarters. This is sometimes a little 
difficult to do because some of the 
combs in the brood chambers may con- 
tain a considerable amount of pollen, 
which by the way, is essential for bees, 
especially early in the spring. Then too, 
combs that are quite old weigh more 
than combs that are comparatively new. 
In order to have an adequate amount of 
honey and pollen, as well as bees in a 
two-story ten-frame hive late in the fall, 
the gross weight of the hive should be 
not less than 135 pounds. Such a col- 
ony is likely to have an ample amount 
of stores for winter and early spring 
food. 


Have You Ever Left a Queen Cell 
Cage in the Hot Sun? 

When requeening, a beekeeper may 
lay a queen cage containing queen and 
attendants on top of a hive with the 
screen of the cage facing up. This per- 
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mits the hot rays of the sun to shine 
into the cage and usually results in the 
loss of the queen. If you do place a 
queen cage on a hive temporarily, be 
sure to put the wire screen down. 


Have You Ever Tried to Sell 
Off-Grade Honey? 

We all know that it is difficult to 
have first class honey every season. 
During a good honey flow, the quality 
of the honey is likely to be good but 
during a poor season the quality is be- 
low the average. I have sold honey from 
my home for almost 30 years. Some- 
times the honey I have to offer is not 
up to par in quality and if it isn’t I tell 
my customers that it isn’t as good as 
the honey I offered prior to that time. 
If I didn’t tell them, they would likely 
be telling me later on. So, let’s be hon- 
est with our customers. 


Have You Ever Let a 60-Pound 
Can of Honey Run Over? 

Some years ago we had a young chap 
working for us who seemed to think he 
knew it all. The first job we put him 
at was filling 60-pound honey cans out 
of a large tank. I said to him, “Now, 
you will have to keep your eyes right on 
that stream of honey. If you don’t you 
will have some honey on the floor”. 

He was rather indignant and said that 
such a thing would be impossible with 
him. Well, as he was filling the first 
can, he looked up to gaze around the 
room as the can was almost filled and 
before he knew it, he had a mess of 
honey all over the floor. Was his face 
red! He had to learn the hard way. 

I’m reminded of an experience I had 
some years ago. I stated earlier I’ve 
been selling honey from my home for 
almost 30 years. Customers bring their 
containers and we fill them from a hon- 
ey tank in our basement. I had filled 
an order that morning before going to 
work. Along about 9:00 o’clock I had 
occasion to call my wife. When I call- 
ed her I said, “How are you, dearie?” 
She said, “You better call me dearie. 
Do you know what you did this morn- 
ing?” Then she went on to say that I 
had failed to close the honey gate tight- 
ly and that a small stream of honey had 
trickled out of the tank for a time and 
covered a large portion of the floor. Of 
course, she had to clean up the honey. 
I really was in the dog house for a day 
or so. 
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Have You Ever Found Bees Starving? 

I did last summer. The weather was 
so wet and cold that the bees ate up 
practically all the food in their hives. 
One day I came onto a colony that was 
carrying young larvae to the alighting 
board of the hive. I looked inside and 
the bees were about to starve, with their 
wings quivering. I quickly got some 
honey out of a comb in another hive 
with my hive tool and spread it over 
the top bars of the frames in the starv- 
ing hive. In a comparatively short time 
the bees revived. If I hadn’t visited the 
apiary when I did, that colony would 
have been lost. Such a starving colony 
needs some combs of honey or warm 
sugar syrup. Granulated sugar put on 
the inner cover is not likely to save 
such a colony. 


Have You Ever Had a Fire 
in a Truck or Automobile? 

I did, over 15 years ago. I was trying 
to do my good turn for a beekeeper who 
was in the hospital so I drove to his api- 
ary on my way back to work after din- 
ner. I plugged the nozzle of the smoker 
after examining the bees and placed it 
on an inverted outer metal cover in the 
baggage compartment of my automo- 
bile. On my way to the apiary house 
the smoker must have turned over on 
its side and the lid of the smoker must 
have come open. At any rate, as I got 
out of the car I noticed some smoke 
coming out of the small opening of the 
baggage compartment door. When I 
opened the door flames shot out in my 
face. I tried to put the fire out with a 
burlap sack and burned my hands so 
badly that my wife had to wash my 
neck and ears for 18 days. 

Since that time I’ve carried a fire 
extinguisher in my car and I have been 
unusually careful about carrying lighted 
smokers even though the nozzle of the 
smoker was plugged with green grass. 
My rule at present is to carry such a 
smoker in a tin container—a 60-pound 








can with top cut out—and have the 
container so situated that it will not 
upset. 


I think also it is very essential that 
the honey house as well as car or truck 
be equipped with a good fire extin- 
guisher. 

Have You Ever Had Apiaries Molested? 

This appears to be more common 
than it was some years ago. Within the 
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last few weeks five or six hives of bees 
in one of our apiaries were pushed over. 
Fortunately, we were told what hap- 
pened and I got out there quite early 
in the morning to put the hives back 
in place. 

When the Root Company had api- 
aries in western Ohio some few years 
ago, we had 39 hives in a 60-colony 
apiary pushed over. I notified the High- 
way Patrol but we never did find out 
who the guilty culprit was. 

In this connection it is well to be on 
good terms with farmers and other peo- 
ple in the community where your apiary 
is located and it does no harm to pass 
out a littke honey once in a while to 
help keep people sweet. I believe, also, 
that it is a good idea to take time to 
visit with people near your out-apiary. 
For example, when you are driving 
along the road and see a farmer culti- 
vating corn in a field adjacent to your 
bees, why not pull off to the side of the 
road and have a chat with him provid- 
ed, of course, the man is willing to visit. 
If you drive on by with your nose up in 
the air, he may tell his neighbors that 
you are too stuck-up to speak to him. 


Have You Ever Moved Bees to 
Avoid Trouble with Neighbors? 

When managing the Root Company 
apiaries for 25 years I had some rather 
painful experiences along this line. Most 
of them came about because I did not 
take the time necessary to investigate 
the suitability of some apiary sites. In 
some instances the commercial apiaries 
were too near cultivated fields, and bees 
would come into contact with horses 
or people working in the fields, espe- 
cially when a wind was blowing and 
caused the bees to fly low. 

I recall receiving a telephone call 
from a man whose daughter was badly 
stung, so he said, while picking straw- 
berries and that he wanted the apiary 
of 75 colonies moved immediately. 
Well, I had to hunt up a new location 
and arrange to get an extra truck with 
driver to do the moving. This occurred 
during the latter part of June during a 
good honey flow when colonies had one 
or two supers of honey on. We had to 
take the honey off, then crowd the bees 
down into two story brood chambers. 
When we drove to the apiary between 
4:00 and 5:00 o’clock in the morning, 
we found bees clustered on the outside 
of the hives. What a job we had getting 
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those bees moved. That experience 
taught me a lesson, namely, to be rea- 
sonably sure that the location selected 
for the bees is right, in order to avoid 
having to move the bees, especially dur- 
ing a honey flow. 


Have You Ever Fallen 
into a Honey Tank? 

I didn’t, but I know a fellow who did. 
He is a commercial beekeeper. One of 
his large honey tanks was more than 
half full and he was up on top adjusting 
the honey strainer when he lost his bal- 
ance and fell head first into the honey. 
I should like to have been there with a 
flash camera to have taken his picture 
when he crawled out of the tank. I do 
not know what became of the honey in 
the tank but I dare say it didn’t go down 
the drain. 


Have You Ever Had Hives of Bees 
Carried away by a Flood? 

I did. During the Lorain tornado 
that occurred in 1928 we had a yard of 
bees in a rather low spot beside a creek. 
We really shouldn’t have put the bees 
there and had I known then as much as 
I think I know now, the bees would 
have been placed on higher ground. 

That Lorain storm caused rivers and 
creeks in this area to overrun. their 
banks. This apiary was carried away 
by the flood and we never did see any 
of the hives again. Someone living near 
Lake Erie reported having seen some 
hives of bees floating down stream. 

Ever since then I’ve been careful 
about having apiaries above high-water 
marks. If you are locating bees in a 
new area with which you are not fa- 
miliar, it is a good idea to get in touch 
with some level-headed farmer who has 
lived in that community for a number 
of years and ask him about floods and 
high waters in that community. There 
isn’t much we can do about wind 
storms, especially tornados, but we can 
have our bees located where the floods 
will not harm them. 


Have You Ever Allowed Honey to 
Crystallize or Granulate in the 
Honey Tank? 

I did once, but never again. I had 
extracted some fall honey, goldenrod 
and aster, and had pumped it into a 
rather large tank. I had to go out of 
town to attend some meetings and when 
I returned home and looked into the 

Continued on page 758) 
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36th Annual Meeting 
Florida State Beekeepers’ Association 


reported by ROGER A. MORSE, State Plant Board of Florida, Gainesville 





Beekeepers and visitors at the speaker’s table at the banquet of the Florida State Beekeep- 


ers’ Association, left to right, are, 


Mrs. Millard Coggshall, 


Minneola; Mr. James I. Ham- 


bleton, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Frank Robinson, Gainesville; Mr. Frank Robinson, Gaines- 
ville; Mr. Harold Clay, Washington, D. C.; Mrs, F. S. Akelewicz, Tampa, and Mr. F. S. 
Akelewicz.—Photo by Florida State Beekeepers’ Association. 


HERE WERE 153 persons registered 

at the 36th annual meeting of the 
Florida State Beekeepers’ Association 
held at the Grey Moss Inn, Clearwater, 
Florida, on October 18-19, 1956. 

One-hundred-forty-seven were pres- 
ent at the annual banquet, with Mr. 
Alan Root of The A. I. Root Company, 
Medina, Ohio, presiding as Toastmaster. 
Featured at the banquet was the Honey 
Queen Contest and 4-H Club awards. 
A Certificate of Appreciation was given 
Mrs. F. S. Akelewicz, Tampa, for her 
outstanding supervision of the Honey 
Queen Contest in this and previous 
years. Mr. Paul Cutts of Chipley and 
Mr. Fred Hoffman of Apalachicola 
were given Meritorious Service Awards, 
which are presented by the Association 
to the beekeeper, or beekeepers, who 
have made contributions toward the ad- 
vancement of beekeeping. 

Of special interest to the beekeepers 
at the meeting were talks given by Mr. 
Matt Whisenhunt, Wildlife Biologist of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, Tallahassee, and Mr. G. G. 
Rohwer, Area Supervisor of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Win- 
ter Haven, Florida. Mr. Whisenhunt 
had just completed a post card poll of 
beekeepers in the State of Florida con- 
cerning the problem of bears and bees. 
He reported that a total of 694 letters 
had been delivered to the beekeepers 
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and nearly one-half had completed and 
returned the post cards. Thirty-six of 
these beekeepers reported bear damage 
during the past year and further report- 
ed that 1,063 hives of bees had been 
destroyed or damaged, with an esti- 
mated loss of $13,155.00. The average 
loss per individual was over $365.00. 
The reported bear damage in Florida 
was centered around three national for- 
ests: Apalachicola, Ocala, and Osceola. 
Mr. Whisenhunt reported that the 
Game and Fish Commission was fully 
aware of the problem and would do all 
in its power to assist beekeepers in com- 
bating bear damage. He discussed the 
matter of erecting special bear-proof 
platforms and the fencing of apiaries 
with electric fences. A bear committee 
was appointed by President Millard 
Coggshall to work with the Game and 
Fish Commission on the matter. 

Mr. Rohwer of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has been the 
Federal Supervisor of the Mediterrane- 
an fruit fly project in Florida. Mr. 
Rohwer discussed the seriousness of the 
fruit fly infestation in Florida and the 
ways in which the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State 
Plant Board were combating the infesta- 
tion. He pointed out that the air spray 
being used was a bait spray and the flies 
actually had to come to the spray and 
eat it to be killed. The actual concen- 
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ration of insecticide used was much 
lower than that which would be used in 
ordinary insecticide control problems 
and very little damage to bees had been 
reported. 

Also on the program was Mr. Harold 
Clay, who is in charge of the United 
States Department of Agriculture honey 


Winners of 4-H Club awards, presented 
by Kilgore Seed Company, left to right, 
are: Mr. Smith of Kilgore Seed Compa- 
ny; Earl Moran, Palmetto, winner of 
first prize of $25.00; Haywood McKin- 
ney, Steinhatchee, winner of second 
prize of $15.00; Richard Schmidt, Or- 
lando, winner of third prize of $10.00. 
Kilgore Seed Company awards are pre- 
sented on the basis of best all-around 
project in beekeeping, including honey 
production per colony and the number 
of colonies maintained.—Photo by Flori- 

da State Beekeepers’ Association. 


support program in Washington. Mr. 
Clay discussed the parity and the honey 
price support program. 
Mr. James I. Hambleton, head of the 
Beekeeping and Insect Pathology Sec- 
Honey Queen candidates at the 36th An- 
nual Meeting of the Florida State Bee- 
keepers’ Association in Clearwater, Flor- 
ida. left to right are: Miss Teresa Thorn- 
hill representing the Polk County Bee- 
keepers’ Association; Miss Delores Lan- 
ier, representing the Tupelo District 
Association; Miss Glenda Phillips, rep- 
presenting the Tampa Bay Beekeep- 
ers’ Association; Miss Mary Brady, rep- 
resenting the Central Florida Beekeep- 
ers’ Association; and Miss Dorothy Pres- 
cott, representing the South Florida 
Beekeepers’ Association. Miss Prescott 
was chosen as the 1957 Honey Queen.— 
Photo by Florida State Bkps’. Asso. 


tion of the Entomological Research por- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland, dis- 
cussed the recent international congre- 
gation which he attended in Austria. 

Honey house sanitation was discussed 
by Mr. Arthur Brew of Umatilla, Flori- 
da, and he reported that he and his 
committee had taken action to initiate 
a honeyhouse sanitation program in 
Florida. 

Officers elected at the meeting were: 
Mr. Millard Coggshall, Minneola, re- 
elected President; Mr. Lawrence Cutts, 
Chipley, Vice President; Mr. Frank 
Robinson, Gainesville, re-elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Alan Root of The A. I. Root Com- 

pany, Medina, Ohio, speaking with the 

newly chosen Honey Queen, Miss Dor- 
othy Prescott of Okeechobee City, Flor- 
ida. Miss Prescott represented the South 

Florida Beekeepers’ Association in the 


Honey Queen contest.—Photo by Flori- 
da State Beekeepers’ Association. 


































1956 Honey Production and Stocks on Hand September 15 For Sale 


Yield per colony 


State 
and 


Division 


Maine 
N. H. 
Vt. 
Mass 
m. & 
Conn. 
~. 2. 
N. J. 
Pa. 

N. Atl. 
Ohio 
Ind. 
Til. 
Mich. 
Wis. 

E. N. Central 
Minn. 
Towa 
Mo. 

N. Dak. 
S. Dak. 
Nebr. 
Kans. 
W.N. Cent. 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 

W. Va. 
w. Cc. 
i 
Ga. 
Fla. 

S. Atl. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
2. 
Okla. 
Texas 
S. Cent. 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo 
Colo. 
N. Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
West. 


* 2a 


1/Preliminary 
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Colonies of bees 


1955 1956 1/ 
Thousands 

4 4 
10 10 
28 26 
2 2 
13 14 
199 191 
30 28 
148 147 
440 428 
292 292 
182 187 
161 161 
185 176 
208 187 
1,028 1,003 
243 241 
165 155 
119 111 
13 15 
35 42 
44 45 
43 42 
662 651 
3 3 
26 28 
143 143 
113 115 
183 176 
50 52 
201 211 
238 248 
957 976 
132 136 
162 167 
182 191 
73 75 
91 98 
93 88 
48 46 
274 263 
1,055 1,064 
68 70 
i vai 177 
33 35 
65 65 
16 17 
81 83 
48 50 
15 16 
82 81 
50 51 
537 548 
RB ge. 1,193 


5,314 


1955 1956 1/ 
Pounds 
30 
40 39 
41 40 
a2 22 
19 28 
16 29 
50 32 
22 31 
33 20 
38.9 iA 
40 20 
49 31 
48 ao 
50 36 
89 39 
54.6 30.8 
100 80 
115 85 
26 25 
130 100 
110 105 
104 80 
35 27 
87.4 70.5 
26 26 
28 28 
25 26 
18 16 
19 23 
19 20 
12 20 
55 70 
yy fe. 33.9 
p# Zz 
19 18 
21 18 
18 24 
25 21 
22 30 
30 27 
43 26 
y of he 22.6 
91 79 
40 54 
95 105 
85 62 
60 50 
v 58 
60 57 
55 80 
35 50 
35 39 
56 54 
by Be | at.2 


Honey prod. Honey 
1955 19561/ for Sale 
in prod. 

hand 9-15-56 

Thous. 

Thous. pounds pounds 
180 43 
160 156 94 
410 400 120 
616 ey 4 194 
38 56 28 
208 406 195 
9,950 6,112 s,708 
660 868 582 
4,884 2,940 1,000 
17,106 11,624 3,967 
11,680 5,840 1,518 
8,918 5,797 2,261 
7,728 5,635 1,972 
9,250 6,336 2,724 
18,512 7,293 3,865 
56,088 30,901 12,340 
24,300 19,280 9,833 
18,975 13,175 4,611 
3,094 2.705 333 
1,690 1,500 600 
3,300 4,410 1,014 
4,576 3,600 1,368 
1,505 1,134 397 
57,440 45,874 18,156 
78 78 31 
728 784 376 

6 Ree 3,718 1,301 
2,034 1,840 368 
3,477 4,048 972 
950 1,040 229 
2,412 4,220 928 
13,090 17,360 5,208 
26,344 33,088 9,413 
2,904 2,992 658 
3,078 3,006 T3L 
3,822 3,438 791 
1,314 1,800 666 
2,275 2,058 412 
2,046 2,640 660 
1,440 1,242 Ze 
11,782 6,838 1,983 
28,661 24,014 6,195 
6,188 5,530 3,207 
7,080 9,558 4,970 
3,135 3,675 2,310 
5,525 4,030 2,378 
960 850 314 
6,075 4,814 1,829 
2,880 2,850 1,482 
825 1,280 858 
2,870 4,050 1,713 
1,750 1,989 716 
30,072 29,592 13,612 
67,360 68,218 33,389 


~§,315. 47.7 40.2 252,999 213,719 83.460 
~~ —United States Dept. of Agriculture, Oct. 15, 1956 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


HARRIETT M. GRACE, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin 


The Board of Directors and the 
Members of the Staff of the American 
Honey Institute wish you and your 
family A MERRY CHRISTMAS and 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


IME FLIES — we will mail our 

Christmas message to Members. We 
had a Member’s Bulletin ready to be 
mimeographed in October but could not 
get it done. We know you would want 
us to take care of First Things first. 
We did just that. We took care of all 
requests for National Honey Week and 
during that week our Holiday pictures 
were mailed to newspapers. One Food 
Editor wrote, “You keep two jumps 
ahead of me but someday I'll get caught 
up”. 

* eK KKK HK HK K 

Our calendars for 1957 are ready. 
Send your order now so that you can 
enclose one with your Christmas greet- 
ings. 


kee eK KK KOR * 


The Editor of a large Southern News- 
paper ordered 100 copies of one of 
American Honey _Institute’s recipe 
books to send to friends at Christmas 
and now he has asked for a price on 
500 more books. We hope that many 
children and adults will have the joy of 
receiving The Story of Honey and our 
new recipe book from you this year. 

xe ek ke EK * k * 

On October Sth the Director, Mrs. 
Grace, was on a 45 minute television 
program on W.T.M.J. Milwaukee. The 
program was on Honey Fruit Cakes. 
It seemed early then but we wanted to 
be the first this year to talk about the 
use of Honey in fruit cakes. Fruit cakes 
made with Honey taste better, cut bet- 
ter, pack better, and keep better. 

A picture with release and recipe will 
be appearing in papers throughout the 
continent. 

* kek KK KK HK 

The American Dietetic Association 
held its National Meeting in Milwaukee 
in October. Mrs. Grace is an active 
member and was asked to take charge 
of the conference room where the pro- 
gram Food Service for Mental Hospi- 
tals was held. Dietitians, Home Econ- 
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omists and Journalists from United 
States, Canada and other countries were 
present. 

At this meeting the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Agriculture had Honey on 
display at its booth and distributed the 
Institute’s leaflets. 

Mrs. Grace also attended the Wiscon- 
sin Beekeepers’ Meeting. The atten- 
dance was excellent, the program was 
of the highest order, the weather, “‘Oc- 
tober’s Bright Blue” and the food so 


good and reasonable that it seemed 
wrong to pay so little for it. 
*x* ke Kk KK KK OK OK 


Will you need the leaflet Holiday 
Honey Cookery to distribute to your 
customers? Please order early. 

4 * *k kk OK * 


Honey producers and _ packaging 
firms could help expand the Honey 
market if they prepared a gift package 
for the holiday season. The packages 
might be made with the thought in 
mind of one suitable for employers to 
give as yule-tide gifts to their employees. 

A gift of Honey or a set of Old, New, 
More Favorite Recipe Books and the 
Story of Honey would solve many a gift 
problem. 

Honey producers and retailers can 
do much to spread the demand for 
honey in their local communities by 
contacting firms and business places 
that could, but do not use Honey, such 
as restaurants, bakeries and candy man- 
ufacturers. See the listing of business 
firms in the back of your local tele- 
phone directory for firms which could 
but do not use Honey. These business 
men belong to their own trade associa- 
tions and attend their annual conven- 
tions. They not only attend but often 
speak at their meetings on how they 
have improved their own sales. Too, 
they indulge in “Shop Talk” when visit- 
ing with each other between sessions 
of their meetings. They exchange ideas 
that will help each other since they are 
not competitors in their own communi- 
ties. True, it may not increase the de- 
mand for your honey in your communi- 
ty but it will in other communities. If 
we help others; others may help us. 
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Just News 


The Michigan Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual business meet- 
ing on Friday, December 7, in Room 
32 of the Union Building, Michigan 
State University. Plan now to be pres- 
ent and take care of the Business of the 
Association. Election of officers will 
take place at this time. Candidates are, 
for the President; Russell Kelty, East 
Lansing, and Wallace Swank, Eaton 
Rapids. Vice-President, Walter Ed- 
wards, Jr., Mesick, and Alex Bzenko, 
Rochester. Secretary, Margaret Seidel- 
man, Ionia and Walter Becker, Detroit. 
Treasurer, Ottomar Roth, Reese, and 
Preston Barrett, Shepherd. 


The Apicultural Society of Rhode 
Island will meet in Room 110 in the 
Nathaniel Greene, Jr., High School, 721 
Chalkstone Avenue, Providence, at 7:30 
P.M. on December 12th. Miss Ger- 
trude A. Cooke, VA Hospital Dietitian 
will give a lecture and demonstration 
on the use of Honey in Baked Goods. 
All beekeepers are welcome to attend 
our meetings.—Stephen J. Ingram, Sec. 


The next meeting of the Middlesex 
County Beekeepers’ Association (Mass). 
is scheduled for Saturday, December 
29, at the Waltham Field Station. Al- 
though it will be a few days after Christ- 
mas, St. Nick will make a special trip 
back to visit them. The Flower Show 
Committee in charge of arrangements 
for the Middlesex exhibit at the 1957 
Flower Show (March 10 to 16) held its 
first meeting on Thursday, November 
15, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Carlson, Bedford, Mass. Chairman John 
Furber has started his group working 
early to insure a top-notch exhibit. This 
exhibit each year represents a great 
deal of work on the part of many mem- 
bers of the Association, and an enor- 
mous amount of information and edu- 
cation about bees and beekeeping is 
given to the public as a result of the 
exhibit.—L. C. Proctor, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Our next meeting and annual Xmas 
party of the Westchester County (N.Y.) 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held at 
the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood 
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Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. on Sunday, 
December 16, at 2:30 P.M. Each mem- 
ber and their family, including visitors, 
are requested to bring a gift, not to ex- 
ceed 50 cents. Please mark them as for 
child or adult. Santa will be on hand 
to distribute these gifts. Movies will 
also be shown. A buffet supper will be 
served by the “Queen Bees”. Let’s 
make this a gala Xmas party.—Mrs. AI- 
fred Roth, Publicity. 


The California State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation Convention will be held De- 
cember 3 to 6 in Brawley at the Plant- 
ers Hotel. An unusually worthwhile 
program is being planned and everyone 
is cordially invited to attend.—W. F. 
Huston, President. 


Newly elected officers of the Norfolk 
County (Mass.) Beekeepers’ Association 
are: John C. Proctor, Needham, Pres.; 
John Heemskerk, Needham, Vice-Pres.; 
Horace Osborne, Franklin, Sec.; Algot 
Rorrie, Norwood, Treas.; Milo Bacon, 


Norwood, Delegate to Massachusetts 
Federation; and Mrs. Edith Colp'tts, 
Westwood, Corresponding Secretary. 


Members are looking forward to a con- 
tinuation of the good times and inter- 
esting meetings throughout the 1957 
season. Our next meeting will be held 
at the Norfolk County Agricultural 
School, Walpole, Mass. on Dec. 3rd at 
8:00 P.M. Beekeepers and their friends 
are cordially invited. — Elizabeth A. 
Fisher, Publicity. 


The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet Sunday, December 9, at 
2:30 P.M., at 812 Westport Road, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Election of officers—gen- 
eral discussion for December—door 
prize and Christmas party——Mrs. Wm. 
Brite, Sec. 


The Worcester County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its December 15 
meeting at the Natural History Museum 
at 21 Cedar Street, Worcester. Pot luck 
supper will be held at 6:30 followed by 
a business meeting with beekeeping dis- 
cussions. Everyone is welcome to ex- 
change Xmas Greetings —A. W. Ro- 
zenas. 
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The Oklahoma Association will hold 
a state-wide meeting at the State Cap- 
itol Building, Oklahoma City, Oklaho- 
ma, Monday, December 10th under the 
i1uspices of Mr. Glenn Gibson. Visitors 
are welcome.—Albert E. Thomas, Ass’t. 


The Arkansas Honey Producers and 
Packers’ Association held their second 
meeting in the Fontaine Room of the 
LaFayette Hotel, Little Rock, Novem- 
ber 8th. There was a very good atten- 
dance, representing beekeepers from all 
sections of the state. A three course 
luncheon was served in the Richeleau 
Room of the Hotel. The following offi- 
cers were elected: E. E. Turner, Wynne, 
\rk., President; Raymond Fischer, No. 
Little Rock, Ark., Vice President; Ray 
L.. McLester, Paragould, Ark., Secre- 
tary-Treas. 


The meeting of the Empire State 
Honey Producers’ Association will be 
held December 7 and 8 at the Syracuse 
Hotel in Syracuse. Stress will be placed 
on the new look at honey plants in the 
conservation program. Prominent 
speakers will include R. B. Willson, E. 
C. Martin, and Dr. E. J. Dyce. The 
banquet on the night of the 7th will 
honor George Rea. 





More Favorite Honey Recipes 
HERE IS a beautiful 64-page book- 
let prepared by Harriett M. Grace 

and issued by The American Honey 

Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin. The 

book is beautifully illustrated with pic- 

tures of cakes, cookies, breads, baked 
apples, pies etc. 

Just send 25 cents for a copy or 
$19.00 for 100. You will be pleased 
with this book. 





The Southern Meeting 


HE 28th Annual Convention of the 

Southern States Beekeepers’ Federa- 
tion in conjunction with the Annual 
Convention of the American Bee Breed- 
ers’ Association was held at the Hotel 
Patton, Chattanooga, Tennessee, Octo- 
ber 10, 11, and 12, with the Tennessee 
Beekeepers’ Association as host and the 
Chattanooga Area Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation co-host. Registration ran strong 
with many out-of-state beekeepers 
present. 

President W. A. Stephen of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, President of the South- 
ern State Federation set the keynote by 
discussing the needs of the Southern 
States beekeepers, the reasons for the 
Federation which included fellowship 
and a better understanding for all bee- 
keepers. He pointed out aims for the 
future—to have better informed bee- 
keepers, better queens, stronger colo- 
nies, more knowledge about honey, and 
cleaner honey handling methods. 

The meeting was divided into two 
sessions, those for the commercial bee- 
keeper and those for the hobbyist. Con- 
siderable interest was evidenced by 
those attending. 

The banquet was well attended and 
an enjoyable occasion. 

The new officers for 1956-57; Presi- 
dent, W. A. Stephen, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Vice-President, Harvey York, 
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Jr., Jesup, Georgia; Secretary-Treasur- 
er, A. D. Hiett, Martinsburg, West Vir- 


ginia. Vice-President by states are: 
Fexas ..Nevin Weaver, College Station 


= Nee E. L. Garon, Donaldsonville 


er Eugene Jensen, Macon 
PE i a + b0%s Vaughn Wilson, Bethseda 
| errr ee Neil Miller, Safford 
ar ee A. V. Dowling, Valdosta 
Florida ...Ralph Waldo, Moore Haven 
Tenn. Peter Davenport, Clarksville 
S.C. .... Havilah Babcock, Columbia 
PNG. i oacamad George Curtis, Graham 
eer George Vest, Lynchburg 
a ee Oscar Dick, Martinsburg 
eee eee E. N. Miller, Eastwood 
re Harold Kelly, Silver Park 


The Georgia Beekeepers’ Association 
met at Hahira, Georgia. Many of the 
out-of-town speakers that appeared at 
the Southern States Federation at Chat- 
tanooga were also on the program. 
President Dewar presided and the dis- 
cussions were centered around bee in- 
spection, glass packing of honey, honey 
price support, the importance of the 
hobbyist, cooperative marketing, bee 
breeding, discussion of drugs and bee- 
keeping, discussions on mechanization 
and labor-saving devices occupied part 
of the afternoon session. 

The editors can highly recommend 
the southern barbecued chicken served 
at the evening banquet. 
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ONION HONEY 


by CHARLES W. LINDSEY, Sebastopol, 


EE WILLIS and I were running over 
1000 colonies of bees scattered in 
15 yards in the Uncompahgre Valley 
near Montrose, Colorado, when Bur- 
pee’s Seed Company had an onion hy- 
bridizing project there. They also con- 
tracted large acreages of onions as a 
seed crop with farmers near several of 
our bee yards. 

When those onions bloomed in Au- 
gust, the bees gathered a couple of su- 
pers per hive of almost clear honey, so 
strong we could smell the onion before 
we opened a hive. 

What were we to do with it? No one 
would want that stuff, it was sickening. 
We had no place to move away from 
the onions as other beekeepers in the 
valley besides us had it well covered. 

The onions did not seem to be injur- 
ing the bees and just a few of our yards 
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were getting any of it. Burpee and his 
contractors had only part of the valley. 
So I proposed that we let the bees set 
there as the onion honey might be good 
bee feed. We could extract the other 
yards first and if the onion honey was 
canal, we might take more from the 
other yards and feed the onion honey. 
So we put on supers as needed. The 
onion bloom ripened into seed and the 
odor lessened. The fall flow from rab- 
bit brush came on as usual. 

We extracted the other yards as 
planned, which gave the onion honey 
six weeks or longer to ripen. The strong 
odor and taste were gone, and it was 
such nice light honey that no one would 
ever question its quality. We sold the 
entire crop to only one company. No 
complaints—they want our next year’s 
crop, too. 


Suggestions on Recent “Honey” Articles by V. G. Milum 


NYONE INTERESTED in the re- 

cently concluded series of articles on 
“Honey” appearing in Gleanings should 
consult them in the original order as 
written, namely: October, 1955 (592- 
595, 635), November (662-664, 701), 
February, 1956 (91-93), December, 
1955 (734-735, 757), October, 1956 
(598-601), and June (350-352, 381). 
Due to this rearrangement in the series 
certain seemingly illogical references in 
the text need to be corrected. 

On pages 734 and 735 of the Decem- 
ber issue references to “previous por- 
tions” refer to the following February 
article. The table on page 93 of Feb- 
ruary should have accompanied the fig- 
ure on page 735, it being the analyses 
of the honeys shown therein. This i 
the figure referred to in the June arti- 
cle. page 350, paragraph 5. In the next 
column the references to Figs. 1 and 2 
are right and proper for this article, but 
the reference in the first paragraph of 
the second column on page 351 refers 
to Figure 1, page 599 of the October, 
1956 issue. 

The omitted legend for the figure on 
page 735 of the December, 1955 article 
reads as follows: 

Figure 1. At top—Percentage of granula- 
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tion of four different samples of Illinois 
honeys after storage for one year at the 
constant temperatures (-10°F to 98°F) indi- 
cated at the top. D-Capped summer honey, 
predominantly sweet clover; C-Uncapped 
summer honey; B-Capped fall honey, large- 
ly heartsease; A-Uncapped fall honey. Por- 
tions of each of the four honeys were heat- 
ed to 130, 145, 160, and 180°F., with three 
different types of strainers being used. Of 
48 different series of samples only the 
granulation of 20 of 24 of the series heat- 
ed to 130 and 145°F. are shown; the re- 
mainder as well as all of the series heated 
to 160 and 180°F having only a trace or no 
granulation whatever at the end of one 
year. The complete analyses and experi- 
mental results with this series of honeys 
are shown in the following publications, (a) 
Milum, V. G., Lynn, G. and Crum, K. 1935. 
The effect of methods of processing, heat- 
ing and storage temperature on the crystal- 
lization of Illinois honey. Ann. Rpt. Ill. St. 
Bkprs. Assn., 33-34: 63-69. (b) Milum, V. G. 
1939. Granulation and its prevention. Am. 
Bee Jour. 79(7): 348-351 

At bottom—The variation in discolora- 
tion of a part of the same samples of honey 
shown in the top of the graph, after storage 
for two years at the various constant tem- 
peratures -10°F. to 98°F. indicated at the 
bottom. All 30 minutes processing tem- 
perature at 130, 145, 160, and 180°F. are 
shown but only the straining with sugar 
sack toweling are included, there being 
practically no differences in discoloration 
due to the type of strainer used. Due to 
heavy granulation at 40°F. and 50°F., color 


readings at these temperatures were 
omitted. 
{An unfortunate circumstance in the 


handling of Dr. Milum’s manuscript in the 
Gleanings office was responsible for the 
above confusion.—Editor. } 
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Athed & Answered 


Number of Bees Needed for Winter 

Q. How many pounds of bees are needed 
in a colony for winter? 

A. Strong colonies that occupy all 
the frames in warm weather will winter 
better than a colony that occupies a 
single story in warm weather. The larger 
colony when measured by weight would 
be four or five pounds of bees; the 
single story about three pounds. It is 
evident that the two-story colony will 
consume more stores than the smaller 
colony and produce a bigger crop of 
honey. 


Winter Passages Through Combs 

Q. Is there anything gained by making 
holes through the combs to permit the bees 
to pass from one comb to another during 
winter? Some of the bees in my colonies 
perish on outside combs during the first 
cold spell in the fall. 


A. In the early days of the modern 
hive, winter passages through the combs 
were thought by many to be necessary 
for best results in wintering. However, 
bees get along very well without either 
arrangement, especially if the colonies 
are strong and well protected, and both 
of these methods have been abandoned. 
When the bees are wintered in two 
stories the cluster can expand or con- 
tract laterally through the space be- 
tween the upper and lower sets of 
combs. 


Changing Location of 
Bees for Winter 

Q. Can bees be moved from their sum- 
mer stands to another location about 100 
feet away for wintering outdoors, then be 
placed back on their old stands after warm 
weather comes in the spring? 

A. It would not be advisable to move 
the bees to another location to pack 
them for winter, since this would result 
in much confusion and loss of bees dur- 
ing the first winter flight, as well as 
during the first flight after moving them 
back in the spring. Hives can be moved 
a few feet to put them into winter cases 
without causing much confusion, but it 
is better to change the external appear- 
ance of things as little as possible when 
the bees are packed for winter. 


Wintering in Open Cellar 

Q. If I put my bees into a cellar having 
a window at each end and an outside en- 
trance, would they fly on warm days and 
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go back to the old location, or would they 
return to their hives in the cellar? 

A. It the bees are to be wintered in 
the cellar, the windows and door should 
be so arranged that the cellar is perfect- 
ly dark. If the doors and windows are 
left open during a warm spell the cellar 
might become too warm and the bees 
would be roused to activity so that many 
of them would fly out and be lost. They 
would not find their way back to the 
hives in the cellar. Light in the cellar 
does not necessarily arouse the bees if 
the temperature is right, especially dur- 
ing the early part of the winter; but any 
arrangement in which the bees are ex- 
pected to take winter flights from the 
cellar would not be advisable. 


AFB in Wild Bees 

Q. Is there any danger of my bees get- 
ting American foulbrood from wild bees in 
nearby dwellings or those living in bee 
trees? 

A. Yes, it is quite possible for hon- 
eybees to get American foulbrood from 
wild bees living in the walls of buildings 
or those living in trees. When such a 
colony dies and is robbed out by healthy 
swarms, disease is spread. It is difficult 
to control American foulbrood under 
these conditions as it is not possible to 
examine the combs for signs of the dis- 
ease. The only hope is that the colony 
will die out and wax moths will then 
destroy the combs. 


Nosema Disease 

Q. The bee journals have been carrying 
a lot of articles on the Nosema disease and 
they claim it is probably the most wide- 
spread of all the diseases of adult bees. Is 
this true? 

A. Yes, it is true that Nosema is the 
most widespread of all adult bee dis- 
eases, especially under northern climatic 
conditions where bees are confined for 
a long period of time without a flight. 
In the South, where colonies are able to 
get a flight almost every day, it is less 
frequently seen. It is known as a dis- 
ease which varies with the season and is 
usually worse during late winter and 
spring. As the weather becomes warm- 
er the infection subsides and by July it 
is difficult to find any infected bees. 
The infection increases again as autumn 
approaches, although diseased bees are 
not as numerous as in the spring. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER: January 29 through February 1, 1957 
EVENT: American Beekeeping Federation Convention 


PLACE: Long Beach, California 


I’S TOO EARLY to give you the 

names of all the top calibre speakers 
on the program but it’s not too early to 
make your plans to attend this biggest 
of all conventions of the beekeeping 
industry. Every phase of beekeeping 
with the latest developments in the 
fields of research, marketing, etc., will 
be brought to the attention of all you 
beekeepers. 

One full day will be devoted to new 
developments, future work, and the pos- 
sibilities of new findings through re- 
search on honey, pollination, bee breed- 
ing, diseases, and in the field of me- 
chanical engineering. 

One afternoon will be devoted to 
Marketing Committee activities during 
1956 and proposals for 1957. 

Hobbyists will be given a section of 
the program as well as an opportunity 
to meet in an informal session during 
one evening. 

[he ever-increasing insecticidal prob- 
lem will be aired and the Federation’s 


Spray Problem Committee will present 
recommendations for future action. 

The International Beekeeping Con- 
gress will be reviewed and during the 
middle of each afternoon’s program it 
will be time out for coffee. 

Besides the convention proper, many 
tours and sightseeing trips for the ladies 
and extra attractions for the men are 
being planned. 

Some of the latest designed equip- 
ment, uncapping machines, loaders, 
etc., will be on display. 

The Los Angeles County Beekeepers’ 
Association are hosts and are leaving 
no stones unturned to make this the big- 
gest and the best convention ever. 

Come all, ye beekeepers from North 
to South, East to West, partake of gen- 
uine western hospitality, fellowship with 
your beekeeper brethren and take home 
information that will more than repay 
you for your time and travels. You 
can’t afford to miss and if you do you 
will wish you hadn’t. 





Hints on 


Wintering 


M. J. DEYELL, Editor 


OR SOME YEARS, since we began 

wintering colonies in double-story 
brood chambers, we make an upper 
entrance for each colony in addition to 
the regular lower entrance, by boring a 
three-quarter inch hole in the upper 
brood chamber just below the hand- 
hold. This upper entrance seems to 
serve as a safety valve, in that the bees 
can easily get out for a winter cleans- 
ing flight on a day warm enough for 
bees to fly. In case a sleet storm freezes 
over the bottom entrance, or it gets 
clogged with dead bees, the bees can 
always get out through the upper mid- 
dle entrance. Furthermore, this middle 
entrance helps bees to expel excess 
moisture which may accumulate dur- 
ing cold weather. 

For those who do not wish to muti- 
late the hives by boring holes, a simple 
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way to provide a top entrance is to 
cut an inch opening in the front of the 
rim of each inner cover, then turn it 
upside down and push the telescope 
cover forward as far as it will go. This 
gives the bees space to fly out and in. 
Also, the outer telescope cover helps to 
prevent the wind from blowing directly 
into this entrance. When this top en- 
trance is no longer needed in the spring 
the inner cover may be turned over to 
its normal position. 
Remove Queen Excluders 
During Winter 

If excluders have been used over the 
bottom brood chambers during the late 
summer and fall, be sure to remove 
them before cold weather sets in. If 
left on, queens might get isolated be- 
low winter clusters and perish during 
the winter. 
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B&Z 


Guy and Sell 


_ibrary 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to theSe col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 18c per counted 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 


10th of the month preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE | BUY AND ‘SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 


~ CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Rt. 2, Lancaster, Pa. 


“MY CROP of light honey. Wayne Keller, 


Oshkosh, Nebr. 


HONEY | “AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


CASH for all types extracted honey. 
Send sample and best price. Buckeye Hon- 
ey Co., 3930 No. High St., Columbus 14, O. 


“CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quan- 
tity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED—AIl grades of Extracted hon- 
ey. Send sample and price. Deer Creek 
Honey Farms, London, Ohio. 


WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Company, Millersport, Ohio. 


BEST CASH DEAL for your honey (any 
grade) and beeswax. Alexander Company, 
819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED, all grades in 60's. 
Mail samples, advise quantity, best price. 
M. R. Cary re- 1112-14 East Erie Blvd., 
Syracuse, N. 


BEESWAX “WANTED —— "Highest prices 

—_ in cash or trade for bee supplies. The 

Root Company, Medina, Ohio; Council 
Biufts Iowa; San Antonio, Texas. 


“WANTED, chunk comb and extracted 
honey. Mail sample and price. Stoller 
Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio. 


~ WRITE FOR . Shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
you at a a r cent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., arkson, Kentucky. 


~ HONEY WANTED — All grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, California. 


December, 1956 


WANTED: Light amber clover and fall 
flowers honey, no buckwheat. Also white 
clover. Send sample and wes rice. 
Cloverdale Honey Co., Fredonia, 


WANTED—Honey in sity pend cans, 
also beeswax, any quantity. L. E. lien, 
Tipton, Mich 


CASH for mos and Buckwheat Honey. 
Best cash price for wax. Hubbard, Onsted, 
Michigan. 

WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber 
honey. Eastern Food Products, 421 Bedford 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—FExtracted honey, all grades, 
all amounts. We pay cash. Send sample 
and price wanted. The Honeymoon Prod- 
ucts Co., Box 85, River Rouge, Mich. 


HONEY WANTED — Highest ‘cash pr prices. 
All grades, advise quantity. Mail samples 
to: J. Grossman & Co., 402 Spadina Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

BEESWAX—Top prices, your Southern, 
Southwest and Southeastern steady market. 
Any quantity. Sell with confidence. BELL, 
INC., Box 4532, Jackson, Miss. 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ~ 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
published (64 pages) free for the asking. 
Listing many items not found in other cat- 
alogs. No agents—buy direct and save 20%. 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, 
KENTUCKY. 

FOR SALE—New heart cypress 10-frame 
bottom boards. KD 0 or more, $1.00 
each; 50 or more, 90 cents each; 100 or 
more, 85 cents each. One nailed up sample 
postpaid, — Fred L. Poole, Elizabeth- 
town, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 


SUEENGE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50 
postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Mass- 
achusetts. 


Paper cartons for sixties, new and used. 
Old Taylor Honey Co., Harlan, Iowa. 








~ FOR SALE—Used but in good . condition, 
42-frame radial extractor, uncapping tray, 
and small tanks. Reasonable, make offer. 
Mrs. A. Gordon Dye, 18 Conklin Avenue, 
Rochester, N. , # 


Will sell half interest in established 
queen business in south Florida. Reference 
exchanged. Box 87, Gleanings, Medina, O. 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








CAUCASIAN 


| Package Bees and Queens | 
| for 1957 | 


Howard Weaver 


Navasota, Texas 





\ J 
PACKAGE BEES 

and QUEENS 
Italian and italian Hybrid 


JACKSON APIARIES 


Funston, Ga. 
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ITALIAN 
Queens and Package Bees 
1957 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 











BETTER-BRED QUEENS 
Three Banded Italians 
SEASON'S GREETINGS to our friends and 
customers. Now booking orders for 1957 
CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Ala. 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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FOR SALE—Supers, covers, bottoms— 
good grade wood. Supers $1.00 each. Cov- 
ers and bottoms (4-cleat) 75c each. K.D. 
Nailed 90 cents each. Write for other in- 
formation. Arthur Johanson, 11360 Red- 
wood Highway, Healdsburg, Calif. 

FOR SALE—4000 8-frame hives packed 
for winter. Plenty of supers and other 
equipment Complete outfit except for 
shop. Robert Schreiber, c/o Schreiber Hon- 
ey Company, Box 194, Gooding, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—AII or part of one of south’s 
oldest established package-bee and gueen 
business. A _ well-equipped and balanced 
outfit including enough for large scale 
honey production. Bees in wonderful con- 
dition. A good clientele taking entire pro- 
duction year after year. No indebtedness. 
May consider working arrangement with 
parties having working personnel in North 
or South. Correspondence invited. 
or South. Correspondence invited. A.A.A. 
c/o This Bee Journal, Medina, Ohio. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

We use all possible care in accepting ad- 
ve.tisements but we cannot be held respon- 
cible in case disease occurs among bees sold 
or if dissatisfaction occurs. We suggest 
that prospective buyers ask for a certificate 
of inspection as a matter of precaution. 

CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN Bees for 
1957. Booking quecns. Each, $1.00; 2-pound 
bees with queen, $4.00; 3-pound bees with 
queen, $5.00. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Rt. 
3, Box 251, Greenville. Ala. 

FRAMES of brood and bees, queenless 
package bees in your packages. Will buy 
or sell bee outfits. Walker Apiaries, Pharr, 
Texas 


SEEDS 

HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Ia 
HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED — Printer for general 


printing office work, including press op- 
eration. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
HELP WANTED — Experienced queen 


breeder for 1957 or young man with b-ee- 
keeping experience who would like to learn 
queen rearing. No drinker. The Wilbanks 
Apiaries, Claxton, Georgia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PLAIN or wavy-wired foundation. Bees- 
wax rendered and purchased. Wax Work- 
ers, Ithaca, New York. 

ROYAL JELLY in capsules. Each con- 
tains 10 mg. Royal Jelly, 5 mg. Vitamin 
B, 5 mg. Calcium Pantothenate. Boxes of 
30, $1.50 to beekeepers. Retails for $3.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 12th St., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The Little 


Queen Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal Jelly 
Enterprises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, California 
MAGAZINES 


Do You Find it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranching 
methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAIS- 
ER reaches more sheepmen with more in- 
formation on range sheep than any other 
magazine published Subscription $1.00 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 
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fur Bienenkunde, International 
journal for Bee Culture and beekeeping 
economics. Founded in the fall of 1918 
Oldest economic bee journal in the world. 
Praised again and again for its decades of 
independent leadership through many en- 
dorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 
5.50. Any aspiring beekeeping friend will 
receive a sample copy. Biene-Verglag, 
Gielbach, Lindau, Germany. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal 
of the Bee Research Association published 
monthly, contains the latest research re- 
ports on bees and beekeeping. With Api- 
cultural Abstracts it costs $3.00 per annum. 
Apicultural Abstracts only $1.75 per an- 
num from the Hon. Subscription Secretary, 
Bee Research Association, 10 Barnett Wood 
Lane; ASHTEAD, Surrey, England. 

Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3106, Cape Town, South Africa. 

Know interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 


Archiv 








Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P. India or available 
through them. Subs. Rs9/ or 15 shillings 


Sample copy post free for 
Rs',, or s2/6, or 20 cents (International 
Money Order). Payment in mint postage 
stamps of your country accepted. 


YOU'LL LIKE GOAT MILK! Profit and 
health with dairy goats. Sample monthly 
magazine and information FREE. Dairy 
Goat Journal, Dept. T., Columbia, Mo. 


or $2.25 yearly. 





Keep 
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A VERY 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


to all of our 
beekeeping friends 
everywhere. 





THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Miss. 
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Thanking my customers 

for their increased queen 

business the past season, 

I am making increase for 

queen out-put in 1957 to 

meet their demands. / 

Booking orders now for 

‘57. Wishing all A MER- 

RY CHRISTMAS and A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


W. D. REAMS 




































Gleanings Box 87 La Belle, Fla. | 
7) 
Coming 
ai om J. E. WING & SONS 
= 43 Years Continuous Service 
COUPON TODAY Italian Package Bees 
OR—GIVE TO and Queens — 
Z . soe Our Specialty 
Knights Landing, Calif. 
OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE: THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
— a ——— Se Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
Yes! Enter my subscription to Glean- data. regulation pies 1 age ‘bi re 
nue @ : - gn : ata, gulations and plant possibilities 
ings for the period checked below: 1 year, $2.00, U. 8S. and Canada 
oO 1 yr. $2.00 oO 2 yrs. $3.50 Foreign postage, 50s a year extra 
— 3 yrs. $5.00 AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
' Hamilton, Illinois 
50c per year extra for foreign 
Name ere Tre eee a ee ee ee “The Australian Bee Journal” 
Street Published by the Victorian Api- 
ee Eee SAS eee ae ee ee arists’ Association at the beginning 
? ‘ of each month. 
MO Ssie2 52 wrecks NE. de ars Subscription 10/-per annum plus 
2/6 postage to overseas countries. 
[ Remittance enclosed. [] Bill me. Box 167, Rainbow, 
\ } Victoria, Australia 
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CLOVERLINE HYBRIDS 


ploy 


<oy 


> 


CROSS BRED PURE ITALIAN 


A BETTER BEE FOR 1957 


CLOVERLINE HYBRIDS, developed by carefully controlled cross breeding 
will consistently produce MORE honey. The most modern bee breeding fa- 
cilities, combined with actual field testing under rigid commercial condi- 
tions have made possible the development of this superior ALL ITALIAN 
HYBRID. 


Cloverline Apiaries does not license or permit any other breeders to raise or 
sell CLOVERLINE HYBRIDS, as we believe that properly controlled cross 
breeding of our parent strains can only be carried on in our own queen yards 
under direct supervision. The maintenance and transmission of desirable 
characteristics such as consistent heavy production, gentleness, and hybrid 
vigor require constant and exacting attention. 





Due to the necessity of strict quality controls, production in 1957 will be 
limited, therefore all concerned will benefit by early placing of orders. Ship- 
ments will begin April Ist. — 


Prices with CLOVERLINE HYBRID Queens 


, 





o 
QEy 


1-24 25-99 100 up (AB: 
2-Ib. pkg. $4.40 $4.15 $3.90 an 
3-Ib. pkg. 5.50 5.25 5.00 a 
4-Ib. pkg. 6.60 6.35 6.10 ~ 
5-Ib. pkg. 7.70 7.45 7.20 
CLOVERLINE 
HYBRID QUEENS 1.70 1.60 1.50 


Fumidil B fed queen yards, guaranteed live delivery, and certificate of in- 
spection give extra value at no additional cost. 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES ( 





























P.O. Box 5126 Columbia, S. C. 
Oe ) 
NOW is the time to | BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY BEE | 
ORDER Journal in the World 
Your HONEY LABELS | —— aa 
Ask for our Label Catalog oy cee Fag ht Baye 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY | promsgchitgs a4 | 
” aici die Gleanings in Bee Culture 
pening | Medina, Ohio | 
~ 4 
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YORK’S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
for 1957 


The Preference of Leading Honey Producers Reg. U.8. 
Pat. Off. 
We are booking orders now subject to new prices to be announced in the 
January bee journals. As usual we are offering the two leading strains, our 
own strain of Italians and Dadant’s Improved Starline Hybrids. 
Shipments by parcel post, express, or your truck. Though we expect to have 
a larger supply of bees and queens, the trend now seems to indicate a strong- 
er demand. Let us hear from you now regarding your requirements. 
YORK BEE COMPANY JESUP, GEORGIA 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


P. O. Box 300 412 W. Orange St., Jesup, Ga. Phones: 3522, 3320 


























MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR 


We of the Bessonet Bee Company extend to all our best wish- 
es for a happy holiday season. Thanks, too, for your generous 
patronage during the year. Booking orders NOW for 1957. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY _ Donaldsonville, La. 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 
As vears come and go, old customs live on. In retrospect, 
we all have many things to be thankful for, so let us give 
expression of our appreciation to our God for His providen- 
ces and mercies to us. And also for the priceless privilege 
of living in a free country where tyranny and despotism do 
not prevail. 
May you beekeepers everywhere, and especially the many Pat. Off. 
whom it has been our privilege to know and serve over Reg. USS. 
many years, be Blessed with Health and Happiness in the 
months and years ahead. __ 

Fraternally and Sincerely yours, 

JENSEN’S APIARIES, Macon, Miss. U.S.A. 








buv and use FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS 

1 All Yop cl MERRY CHRISTMAS and A HAPPY 
CHRIS : MAS SEALS NEW YEAR TO ALL: Wish to thank 
z ; every one for your business this season. 
iidht tuberculosis Sorry we couldn’t fill all orders and 


hope you understand the conditions. 
We are preparing now to be ready to 
fill all orders, also booking orders for 
spring delivery now. Let us know your 
needs. 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 
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Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 








They come in all sizes.... 
and grow bigger every year. 


December, 1956 757 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 





and a 
PEACEFUL NEW YEAR 
throughout the World. 
MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


Bunkie, La. 
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HOLLOPETER’S 
Hardy 
Honey-gathering 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
In season 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Box 810 Rockton, Pa. 








— 
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A NEAR TRAGEDY 


(Continued from page 726) 


a few more questions answered, we took 
our leave and started toward the car. 

Hank was the last of our single file 
down the narrow path and I, being next 
in front of him, felt a tug on the back 
of my shirt. Turning around, I found 
him staring down at me with what 
seemed to be an air of uncertainty as 
to what to do or say. Then he startled 
us by saying boldly, “If you fellers had 
been revenooers there was goin’ to be 
trouble”. I told him that I knew that 
before we came but felt sure that he 
would be our friend when he found out 
what we were trying to do for him and 
other beekeepers. With a handshake he 
invited us to return but with the remark 
that there were “some fellers who'd 
better not come foolin’ around”. 

Until we were hidden from view by 
the brush along the road I had a creepy 
feeling coursing down my back, for I 
did not know where the boy with the 
rifle might be hiding. Perhaps it’s just 
a foolish notion, but some day I would 
like to drive back there just to say 
“howdy” to Hank and see if his “fuzzy” 
bees are still there and to drink in, not 
the honey moonshine, but the beauties 
of that wonderful mountain scenery and 
the powerful perfume of the locust 
blossoms. Yes, perhaps pick a few 
“wild strawberries”. 
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Booking orders now. Over 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 





I” 
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ITALIAN 
Package Bees & Queens 
Let us plan with you for 1957. 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES 


Claxton, Georgia 
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A TALK TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 743) 


tank, the honey was granulated solidly. 
Most of you know how quickly fall 
honey does granulate at times. In order 
to get the honey out of the tank, I had 
to lay it on its side, then get a clean 
spade and dig it out of the tank and 
put it into 60-pound cans with the tops 
cut out. It was then possible to liquefy 
the honey by placing the cans contain- 
ing the honey in hot water. The exper:- 
ence taught me a lesson I have not for- 
gotten. 

Have You Ever Had an Accident 

on the Road? 

Some years ago when we were haul- 
ing in a load of honey, as we were driv- 
ing along about 45 miles an hour, one 
rear back wheel of the truck came off. 
Fortunately, the man at the wheel was 
a large husky chap capable of meeting 
the situation. The truck made a com- 
plete circle and ended up near a ditch. 
The rear wheel after leaving the truck 
jumped a wire fence and was found out 
in a field nearby. Fortunately, none 
of us were hurt but we had a close call. 
It is a good idea to have a first aid kit 
in the apiary truck, also to have some- 
one in the gang who has been in a Boy 
Scout troop long enough to know some- 
thing about first aid. We have to be 
ready for any emergency. 

And so, I might go on and on about 
foolish mistakes and experiences I have 
made. If some of you readers have not 
made any of the mistakes mentioned, 
please let me know. 
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WHAT IT TAKES TO SELL HONEY 


(Continued from page 719) 


make a sale, and that the salesman is 

not sincere. Such an approach may lose 

the sale. 

6. A good salesman is dependable and 
will go out of his way to be of ser- 
vice to the customer. 

Customers admire a salesman whose 
word is good, and who can be depended 
upon to “deliver the goods” at the time 
and place that he has promised. Noth- 
ing will lose more sales than broken 
promises. 

Likewise a customer usually feels 
indebted to a salesman who has done 
little favors for him, and as a result he 
is liable to like that salesman better than 
another who is not so willing. The 
foundation for steady volume sales is 
dependable service. 

Although a pleasant smile and a 
friendly attitude can do much to make 
friends and influence people to buy, 
real selling depends on many additional 
factors besides personality. Honey is a 
product that must be “sold”, and if a 
salesman is good enough to really “sell” 
honey he must have “What it takes”. 





HARPER’S FAMOUS HIGH QUALITY 
Italian Queens, air mail .....:............ 75¢c each 
DD Ge OD srviiitnctisinennsinnGimuann 70c each 

CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 
The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere provides a complete 
cover of all beekeeping topics in one of 
the world’s largest honey producing coun- 
tries. Published monthly by Pender Bros 
Pty. Ltd. Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, 
N.S.W., Australia. Subscription by Bank 
Draft or International M. O. 18/-(approx 
$2.15) per year, post free. Sample copy 
free on request. 


It’s an Idea 
by M. H. STRICKER, Annandale, N. J. 
ISH TO RAISE money for a worthy 
cause for your beekeepers’ associa- 
tion? Stage a wax gathering contest for 
one of your meetings. Advertise a prize 
for the member bringing the most wax. 
Provide a barrel for the junk comb and 
scrap. Have a committee judge the 
weight and give the prizes. Barrel may 
be packed and shipped to an equipment 
company for credit. 


December, 1956 
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| 
| MERRY CHRISTMAS: 


“The Lord is My Shepherd; 


I Shall Not Want.” 
Psalm 22:1 


Read and study the re- 
mainder of this psalm and 
see how we are blessed in 
| everything mentioned. 

| Bees play a vital part in 
| this, through pollination 
| honey, and possible relief 
| of arthritis by the sting. 
| The future may _ reveal 
| great things for royal jelly. 


| Package Bees for 1957 

| “They Produce” 
Rossman Apiaries 
P.O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 














Italian Queens 
EUGENE WALKER 


Rt. 2, Box 207 
Live Oak, California 





LIVE AND LEARN 


(Continued from page 731) 


one of the objections that I had to the 
other form of packing is that in the 
spring you have to go to all the work 
of unpacking for a sneak inspection. 
With this style, all you do is to take off 
the cover naturally, and look, without 
disturbing the packing in any way. 

Will it work? If I were a betting 
man, I would say that it will. I can 
leave it on until settled warm weather. 
I can get at them any time either to 
feed dry sugar, or syrup if need be, 
without any unpacking at all. And the 
bees will have just as much protection 
as the old way, which has been proved 
for this location. 
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SUE BEE SAYS: 
“Merry Christmas 
anda 
Happy New Year 
from your most 
conveniently located 
Bee Supply Dealer.” 


SIOUX HONEY ASSO. 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Rogers, Texas, Waycross, Ga.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Lima, Ohio; 





Anaheim, Calif. 


DADANT STARLINE Hybrid QUEENS and 
GARON’S 3-Banded Italian Bees and Queens for 1957 


GREETINGS 


GARON BEE COMPANY 





LET’S TALK ABOUT 
HONEY PLANTS 
(Continued from page 733) 


the Langstroth Bee Garden, writes me 
that he once found a patch of 20 acres 
along White Horse Pike which leads to 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. In building 
an Overpass the level of the salt marsh 
had been raised by pumping in silt the 
year before, and great patches of this 
pinkish composite had sprung up in the 
denuded area. Bees were working the 
flowers vigorously. Other growth grad- 
ually worked in and within two or three 
years the fleabane was crowded out. 
One of the few reports of honey from 
Pluchea are given by Frank Pellett in 
his 1930 edition of “American Honey 
Plants”. O. M. Headlee of Morehouse, 
Missouri, obtained a crop of 160 
pounds per colony from a species which 
is locally known as skunk-weed. The 
honey was amber with a strong odor 
and taste. The plant is abundant in 
September on black land in southeastern 
Missouri. 

Warm Fall. We have had an amazing- 
ly warm autumn throughout the central 
states. In Northern Kentucky we have 
not yet had a frost on this the first day 
of November. Garden plants are in full 
bloom and the frost aster is still yielding 
nectar. Bees have stored plenty of hon- 
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Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


Donaldsonville, La. 


ey in the brood chamber from golden- 
rod, wingstem (golden honey plant) and 
aster. The frequent rains throughout 
the summer have put shrubs and trees 
in fine shape for winter and should 
bring about an unusually luxuriant 
bloom next spring. Most Kentucky bee- 
keepers have had their best crops in 
six years and are regaining their enthu- 
siasm and many are planning to expand 
their activities in 1957. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is planning an analysis of honey accord- 
ing to floral source. The Department 
is urging beekeepers to save samples 
believed to be entirely from one species 
of flower and send them in to be ana- 
lyzed. Samples of honeydew are also 
wanted. The honey may be sent by ex- 
press collect or the department will 
send franked labels which do not re- 
quire postage. Write or send samples 
to Dr. J. W. White, Jr., 600 East Mer- 
maid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what 
T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


you have 
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Kelley’s Double Boiler 
All liquid honey should be heated 
before it is bottled to prevent gran- 
ulation. All large packers have 
high priced equipment to process 
their honey in but Kelley is the 
only one to offer low priced honey 
processing equipment for the small 
beekeeper and honey packer. 
KELLEY’S DOUBLE BOILERS 
are made in 40 and 100 gallon 
sizes, with or without the mixing 
paddle attachment (which can be 
installed on older tanks or later), 
made with copper bottoms. The 
prices start at $30.00. Manufac- 
tured for nearly 20 years, only by 
Kelley. Also available in stainless 
steel. Quick shipment from stock. 
STEAM CONNECTION For specifications and prices, write 
for our big, free 64-page catalog. 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO. _— Clarkson, Ky. 
or = 
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For 


For 


Supplies — for rot-proofed hives, with v- 
shaped frame rests and bored dovetails; for 
lev-Il-drain bottomboards; for insulating, ven- 
tilating (I-V) covers; for Nailless topbar frames 
—For everything you need in satisfying Lewis 
Beeware. 


Dadant’s Bee Comb Foundation—Crimp- 
wired Foundation for Everlasting combs; Gilt 
Edge Foundation for amazing speed assembly; 
Surplus Foundation for beautiful, fancy comb 
honey; Plain Foundation to suit your special 
needs. 


Fast, immediate service from five closely lo- 
cated branches and from hundreds of nearby 
dealers - - - 


You Get the Best Right when You Want It 


Lewis-Dadant Branches 


ED. MOORE — For the Northeast; 


Box 205, Hornell, New York 


GEORGE VEST — For the Central East; 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


GARNETT PUETT — For the Southeast; 


Route 41 South, Hahira, Georgia 


ERWIN GLEW — For the South; 


1010 West Austin St., 
Paris, Texas 


ART KEHL — For the Midwest; 


721 West O'Connell St., 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


Hundreds of Dealers Everywhere 


DADANT and SONS, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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When You 
Want 
Bee Supplies 


Lewis Beeware 
Is the Finest 


Beehives — 


Rotoroofed to resist ter- 
mites, bored dovetails for 
easy nailing. 


Nailless Topbar 
Frames — 


Just fold together; on!y 
two nails to use. 


V Frame Rests — 


Easy frame removal, no 


propolis. 
I-V_ Insulating-Ventila- 


ting Cover — 


Hives 6-8 degrees cooler. 


Lev-L-Drain Bottom 
Board — 


Levels hive, sloping floor 
drains off moisture. 


New Slotted Topbar 
Frame — 
For chunk honey. 


to use; no 
wedge. 


Quick 


waxing; no 


When you want equipment 
with today’s newest ideas, 
buy Lewis-Dadant Beeware. 
It's amazing how your as- 
sembly time and costs can 
be saved. 


NAILLESS TOPBAR 
FRAME 


fA 


“LEV-L-DRAIN” 
BOTTOM BOARD 


THE 


“LV" COVER 


ROT-PROOFED 
HIVES 


“V" SHAPED 
FRAME REST 


BORED 
DOVETAIL 


When You Need 
Right-now 


Service 


Use Lewis-Dadant 
Branches 


Or Any One of a 
Thousand Dealers 

You get fast, immediate ser- 
vice; you get the best in bee 
supplies, right when you 
want it. 


Lewis Dadant Branches 


FOR THE NORTHEAST— 


Box 205, Hornell, N. Y. 
Ed Moore, Manager 


FOR THE CENTRAI 
EAST— 
Stephenson Ave. at 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
George Vest, Manager 


14th, 


FOR THE SOUTHEAST— 


Route 41, Hahira, Georgia 
Garnett Puett, Mer. 


FOR THE SOUTH— 
1010 West 
Paris, Texas 

Erwin Glew, Mer. 


Austin St., 


FOR THE MIDWEST— 


721 West O'Connell St., 
Watertown, Wisconsin 
Art Kehl, Manager 


— DADANT and SONS, INC., - 


Home Office 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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LOOK AT IT ie mn? 


When You 
Want 
Bee Supplies 


Lewis Beeware 
Is the Finest 


Beehives — 
Rotproofed to resist ter- 
mites, bored dovetails for 
easy nailing 


Nailless Topbar 


Frames — 
Just fold together; only 
two nails to use 


V Frame Rests — 
Easy frame removal, no 
propolis 


I-V_ Insulating-Ventila- 
ting Cover — 
Hives 6-8 degrees cooler. 


Lev-L-Drain Bottom 
Board 


Levels hive, sloping floor 
drains off moisture. 


New Slotted Topbar 


Frame — 
For chunk honey. Quick 
to use; no waxing; no 
wedge 


When you want equipment 
with today’s newest ideas, 
buy Lewis-Dadant Beeware. 
It's amazing how your as- 
sembly time and costs can 
be saved 





When You Need 


Right-now 


Service 
. 


Use Lewis-Dadant 
Branches 


Or Any One of a 
Thousand Dealers 

You get fast, immediate ser- 
vice; you get the best in bee 
supplies, right when you 
want It. 


Lewis Dadant Branches 


FOR THE NORTHEAST— 


Box 205, Hornell, N. Y. 
Ed Moore, Manager 


FOR THE 
EAST— 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
George Vest, Manager 


CENTRAI 


FOR THE SOUTHEAST— 


Route 41, Hahira, Georgia 
Garnett Puett, Mgr 


FOR THE SOUTH 


1010 West Austin St., 
Paris, Texas 
Erwin Glew, Mgr. 


FOR THE MIDWEST— 
721 West O’Connell St., 
Watertown, Wisconsin 

Art Kehl, Manager 


“LEV-L-DRAIN” 
BOTTOM BOARD 


THE 
“I-V" COVER 


“V" SHAPED 
FRAME REST 


BORED 
DOVETAIL 


— DADANT and SONS, INC., - 


Home Office 


Hamilton, 


Illinois 
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BABY CAN LOOK RIGHT THROUGH 






DADANT’S Surplus - 


For Premium Comb Honey 


He who eats, returns again to eat another day. Because comb 
honey from Dadant’s Surplus is “licking” good. It sells. If 
you are a comb honey expert you don’t have to hunt a mar- 
ket. The market waits for you. If you want an income boost, 
produce comb honey with Dadant’s Surplus foundation for 
premium grade section comb honey ig 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 7 


Hamilton, Illinois 
BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 























Box 205 721 West O'Connell St 

Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis 
Route 41. South 

Hahira, Georgia 
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Gives You Everlasting bombs 
No sag 
More bees 


Few drones 
Bigger crops 


DADANT & SONS. IN 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 


180-200 Canisteo 721 West O'Connell St 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis 
Route 41. South 
Hahira, Georgia 
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Gives You Everlasting Combs 


No sag 
More bees 
Few drones 
Bigger crops 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


Hamilton, Illinois 
BRANCHES 
Stephenson \ at 14th § 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Pari Texas 
180-200 Canisteo 721 West O'Connell St 
Hornell, New York Watertown. Wis 
t 
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Make Your Honey Sparkle 
With 
Dadant Honey Labels 


At your request, a complete Label Catalog will be 
sent to you. It shows many labels for all sizes of tin 
or glass. Each !abel is in full size and can be placed 
on your container so you can judge it for yourse!f 
and choose just the one you want. Beautiful color 
comtinations—designed to make your honey shovy 
up to best advantage in any store or stand. 


Save Money -Get Your Copy 
of the Fall Price List 


For glass jars, cans, pails, bulk containers; comb 
honey wrappers, cartons, display cases; selling 
helps; honey handling equipment (tanks, melters, 
knives, extractors); miscellaneous items—brushes, 
escapes, scales, bolting cloth, acid and boards, 
fumigator. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


Hamilton, Illinois 


BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
180-200 Canisteo 721 West O'Connell St 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis 


Route 41. South 
Hahira, Georgia 
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Sparkling Honey 


If you want your honey to 
show up, sparkle and shine, 
along with all those modern 
store items, put a label on it 
that will make your honey 
stand out wherever it is. Get 
our label catalog with many 
bright labels for all sizes of 
Each label is 
in full size and colors so you 


glass and tin. 


can put it on your container 
and pick the one that you 
like the best. 













Stephenson Ave. at 14th St 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


180-200 Canisteo 
Hornell, New York 





DADANT & SONS, 


Hamilton, Illinois 





Save Money 


Get your copy of our Fall 
Price List for glass jars, cans, 
pails, bulk containers, honey 
wrappers, display 
honey handling 
equipment (tanks, melters, 
knives, extractors). Miscel- 
laneous items—brushes, es- 
capes, scales, bolting cloth, 
acid and boards, fumigator. 
Send a postal with your 
name and address and say 
“Label Catalog” or “Fall 
Price List’. 


cartons, 
cases, 


INC. 


BRANCHES 


1010 W. Austin Street 
Paris, Texas 


721 West O'Connell St 
Watertown, Wis 


Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 
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Sparkling Honey 


If you want your honey to 
show up, sparkle and shine, 
along with all those modern 
store items, put a label on it 
that will make your honey 
stand out wherever it is. Get 
our label catalog with many 
bright labels for all sizes of 
Each label is 
in full size and colors so you 


glass and tin. 


can put it on your container 
and pick the one that you 
like the best. 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


180-200 Canisteo 
Hornell, New York 








Hamilton, 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St 


Save Money 


Get your copy of our Fall 
Price List for glass jars, cans, 
pails, bulk containers, honey 
wrappers, cartons, display 
honey handling 
equipment (tanks, melters, 
knives, extractors). Miscel- 
laneous items—brushes, es- 
capes, scales, bolting cloth, 
acid and boards, fumigator. 
Send a postal with your 
name and address and say 
“Label Catalog” or “Fall 
Price List’. 


cases, 


DADANT & SONS, 


illinois 


BRANCHES 


1010 W. Austin Street 
Paris, Texas 


721 West O'Connell St 
Watertown, Wis 


Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 


























You Get 
SOMETHING EXTRA 


Ley Dadant Beeware 


Consider 
BORED DOVETAILS 


Ever split the dovetails when nailing up a hive? Ever have to 
straighten up nails that go in the wrong way? With bored 
dovetails nails go straight in, easily, right where they belong— 
no splits; no slants. 


Remember these items—rot proofed wood, V-shaped frame 
rests, insulating and ventilating cover, Lev-L-Drain bottom 
board; everlasting combs from Dadant’s Wired Foundations— 
and you get long life and more savings and more profits. 


That EXTRA SOMETHING you can't afford to be without. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


Hamilton, Illinois 


BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 


180-200 Canisteo 721 West O'Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis 


Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 
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Get 
SOMETHING EXTRA 


in Lewis-Dadant Beeware 


Consider 
BORED DOVETAILS 


Ever split the dovetails when nailing up a hive? Ever have to 
straighten nails that go in the wrong way? With bored 
dovetails nails go straight in, easily, right where they belong— 
no splits; no slants. 


Remember these items—rot proofed wood, V-shaped frame 
rests, insulating and ventilating cover, Lev-L-Drain bottom 
board; everlasting combs from Dadant’s Wired Foundations— 
and you get long life and more savings and more profits. 


That EXTRA SOMETHING you can’t afford to be without. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


Hamilton, Illinois 


BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 


180-200 Canisteo 721 West O'Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 


Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 














